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Talking it Over 


Some of you no doubt have 
noticed that recently the page 
size of PATHFINDER has been in- 
creased. It was necessary to re- 
duce our page size during the 
war to conserve paper; we are 
glad it is now possible to return 
to the former size. The increase 
is relatively small, but the 
lengthening of the type matter 
in each column thus made pos- 
sible will give you five addi- 
tional columns of reading mat- 
ter in an average size issue. 

I wonder how many of you 
realize what a tremendous quan- 
tity of paper is required to get 
out a magazine like Patu- 
FINDER 52 times a year. The 
paper we use is made from pulp- 
wood, mostly spruce cut in New 
England and Canada. It re- 


quires approximately a cord of 
wood to make a ton of paper— 
and a ton of paper runs through 
our presses in about 20 minutes. 
Just to give you an idea of what 


it takes to produce your PatH- 
FINDER: The paper consumed in 
a year—52 issues—would make 
a walk, four feet wide, reaching 
clear around the globe from 
New York to New York, and 
continuing all the way across 
the United States and more 
than 1,400 miles out into the 
Pacific Ocean! 

So you can see what a prob- 





lem we had during the war to 
get sufficient paper for your 
magazine. Paper played an im- 
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portant part in our nation’s war 
effort. War supplies of various 
kinds were wrapped in paper 
and cardboard, calling for many 
thousands of tons. Vast quanti- 
ties were needed for the “paper 


work” necessary to run our, 


Army and Navy, as any Wac or 
Wave can tell you. Even in de- 
signing a ship, before construc- 
tion started, tons of blueprint 
paper were needed. In addition, 
we sent huge quantities of paper 
to our Allies. 

Our paper supplier has 
done a magnificent job under 
trying conditions in keeping our 
requirements moving from the 
mills to our printing presses. 
While the situation has not yet 
entirely cleared, it has improved 
sufficiently in recent months to 
enable us to fill long-held orders 
for subscriptions for many folks 
who want PATHFINDER. As a 
matter of fact, your PaTH- 
FINDER’S circulation has gone 
up in the last few months from 
400,000 to more than 600,000, 
and we expect our circulation to 
reach a million by December. 

As the situation further im- 
proves, so will the quality of 
paper in PATHFINDER; also, 
developments in paper-making 
promise a clearer, whiter ap- 
pearance of the magazine and a 
better printing surface. 

War is a great waster. In 
gaining victory, we have dug 
deep into our supplies of lum- 
ber and pulpwood as well as oil, 
iron ore, and other raw materi- 
als. But the victory we won was 
worth it, and one of the fruits 
of that victory will be the free~ 
dom to go ahead with our plans 
for giving you a constantly bet- 
ter PATHFINDER. 


Sincerely, 


Arriba dina: 


Publisher 
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You'll see 
when you smoke I.C.! 


Intimate Companionship is sure-fire when 
you light up a pipeful of Jrish Castle pipe 
mixture. How the ladies linger,. . . thanks 
to I. C.’s 8-ways better “aroma-appeal:’ 
How come? Master-blender Willoughby 
Taylor selected 8 of the finest tobaccos 
grown anywhere ...top Turkish, virile 
Virginias, luscious Latakia, piquant 
Louisiana Perique, mild-as-May White 
Burleys. He put them all together and 
they spell Irish Castle! Will the gals, 
and you, go for it? You'll see when you 
smoke 1. C.! 


GET ACQUAINTED SPECIAL 


For a limited time (and only if your dealer 
is out of stock) we'll send you a half-pound 
humidor of Irish Castle Pipe Mixture for only 
$1.10. Mail coupon with cash or check to 
Penn Tobacco Co., Dept. PJ, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


Name 








USTEN to Fishing & Hunting Club of the Air, American 


Broadcasting 


0. (Blue Network), Wednesday nights, 
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Between 


Ourselves 





On the Air: I want to express my 
pleasure and pride as a PATHFINDER fan 
in hearing my favorite magazine on the 
radio. The Op’ry House Matinee is a fine 
program, and the news review from PaTH- 
FINDER is now one of its highlights. 

Mrs. A. K. Ducker, Paducah, Ky. 


. . « Thanks to Purina for letting 
us hear PATHFINDER as well as read it. It’s 
a relief to. hear a news program we can 
feel like a part of, instead of listening 
to the usual “lecture” type. 

Theodore Holloway, Janesville, Wis. 


Tough Problem: There have been 
several editorials and news items on my 
comments concerning competency on the 
part of high school seniors, but your item 
was very superior to any others in giving 
the exact message that I hoped to impress 
upon the public and especially upon the 
teaching profession, 

Clyde Hissong, Superintendent 

of Public Instruction, State of Ohio 

Thanks.—Eb. 

. . « Of all fool questions that’ was 
the “foolest” that Dr. Clyde Hissong gave 
to those Ohio high school seniors. After 
having had it “dinged” into them from 
infancy that profit or loss is always 
reckoned on the cost they all knew better 
than to base his profit on the selling 
price, 

If he wanted to test them on their 
reaction to a trick question, why that’s 
another phase of education, 

Mary M. Kellogg, Alvin, Texas 


Defends Laski: Some PATHFINDER. 
Such rot as you quote in reference to 
Harold Laski. “Free enterprise is the road 
to war.” Certainly and if the socializa- 
tion of industry fails to materialize that 
means the end of what we call civiliza- 
tion, It’s sure some economic set-up. 
Production carried on for the profit of 
the few. Why the few? This writer hap- 
pens to be a friend of Laski and per- 
sonally he’s one of the most brilliant per- 
sons I’ve ever known. 

E. W. McIntosh, Seattle, Wash. 

Who said he wasn’t brilliant ?—Eb. 


"True Rebel”: I fought in the In- 
fantry and was wounded. But I don’t 
consider myself a Yankee, though some 
newspapers and magazines say “Yanks 
won World War II.” 

Name withheld, Monroe, N.C. 


President's Bourbon: President Tru- 
man has a perfect right to enjoy himself. 
If his choice of a drink is bourbon, well 
and good. George Washington, for ex- 
ample, not only played cards for money 
but was part-owner of a distillery. 

‘Prohibitionists are the lineal descend- 


ants of those unspeakable Puritans who 
tried to make life miserable for everyone 
but themselves. 

Walter Burwell, Council Bluffs, Iowa 


. . . Let’s not pick a vice and con- 
demn a man because of it. Look at his 
virtues too and take them for what they’re 
worth. In President Truman’s case I 
think you'll find the good points far out- 
weigh an occasional fault. 

Mrs. Thomas H, Hill Jr., Marion, Ohio 


. . - One of your correspondents ap- 
pears to think that because our President 
likes a drink of Bourbon and a game of 
Poker that such habits should not be in- 
dulged in by him. 

This is an awfully narrow minded 
view. Lots of the President’s predeces- 
sors in office enjoyed the same pleasures. 

Walter Breen, Glenwood, Iowa 


Wages: Labor wants to share indus- 
try’s profits—but not its losses. If wages 
are based on the employer’s ability to 
pay, the employer must increase selling 
prices. Then, when he is making money 
again, he must again raise wages, creating 
an endless wage and price increase. 

M. M. Pixley, Seattle, Wash. 

And endless strikes.—Ep. 


International Finance: I advocate 
we have our European “friends” migrate 
here and help us taxpayers instead of our 
supporting them at home in the style to 
which we have accustomed them. As for 
forgiving lend-lease, why not give us air 
bases or raw materials? 

Roy Sanch, Belleville, Mich. 

Amen to bases and materials—Eb. 


Decentralize: The logical defense to 
the atomic bomb is the decentralization 
of population and industry. The nation 
which is completely decentralized will be 
the best prepared for the next war. 

We should start now and restrict all 
new single-family dwellings to plots of 
ground of not less than two and one-half 
acres. 

Peter J. Cunningham, 

West Palm Beach, Fla. 


About That Loan: We wonder how 
much of that $4 billion loan (?) will be 
used to slaughter independence-seeking 
natives of India, Java, Siam, Iran and 
Ethiopia. Will that make us partners in 


those atrocities? 
Bob Walker, Zanesville, Ohio 


Texas Navy Pistol: Re your account 
of the Texas navy, I have an old Colt 
cap-and-ball 44 cal. revolver with small 
yachts etched on the cylinder. 

Colt says this design was to’ com- 
memorate a victory off the mouth of the 
Rio Grande by the Texas navy, under 
Commodore Moore. 

Erle P. Dudley, Kellogg, Idaho 


Bailing Out: Recent press reports 
tell of an airplane flying 900 miles after 
its crew bailed out. Rural dwellers should 
demand laws making it a criminal offense 





for pilots to release an airplane upon the 
helpless populace. 
Paul W. Gakstatter, New Augusta, Ind. 


Annuity Taxed: Federal employes 
can sympathize with C. M. Jansky (Dec. 
26). We pay a tax on the annuity that 
the Government pays us, and it is 20%. 

E. V. McKinney, Elizabeth, Pa. 


“Liberty” Dime: L. C. Oyster is 
wrong about the “Liberty” dime. The 
last Liberty dime was issued in 1892. The 
dime he refers to is the Mercury dime. 

Billie J. McClendon, Kentwood, La. 


... 1 agree with L. C, Oyster re the 
“Liberty” dime. I think we should be 
allowed to forget the 12-yr. nightmare. 

Sheridan Mapes, Oshtemo, Mich. 


. .. The (so-called) “Liberty” dime 
has the wings of Mercury on the head, 
an old Roman myth. On the tail side the 
Fascistic emblem. I see less liberty in 
these than in the head of a U.S. President 
elected four times. 

Charles R. Dancer, M.D., 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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DEMOBILIZATION SLOWDOWN represents a change in Gen. Marshall's plans of some 
months ago, despite efforts of Army to hide the fact. Marshall said 
mén would be brought home to limit of shipping space until spring, 
that two-yr. men would be out by late winter. - Army now says military 
needs will govern, not ship space. 

MASS G.I. PROTESTS at what they consider injustice have a precedent in the 
Revolutionary War, in. the unrest among American troops in Russia after | 

, the last war. British troops rioted after World War I over demobili- 
zation policies. 

CABINET RESIGNATIONS? Betting in Washington is that Agriculture Secretary 
Anderson, though he has been credited generally with doing a good job, 
will resign by mid-year. 

LABOR SECRETARY SCHWELLENBACH may quit before long, too, and the Capital 
dopesters have presidential advisor John R. Steelman replacing him. 

TROUBLESHOOTER STEELMAN is a labor expert, but he has been doing some Congress-— 
ional liaison for Truman, is credited with talking several irate 
legislators out of blasting Administration labor policies. 


ALL MAJOR CURRENT STRIKES should be settled within a month (with labor getting 
higher wages, management higher prices). Then production will begin. 

BUT ANOTHER BIG STRIKE is in the offing-——coal. John L. Lewis has been biding 
his time, plans now to make wage demands in the spring. And the 
miners will almost certainly walk out before a settlement is reached. 


COAL WILL BE SHORT in the Northeast the rest of this winter. Estimates now are 
~ that residents will have to get along on 15% less than last year. 
Reasons: Drop in anthracite production, manpower and transportation 
problems. Higher fuel oil ceilings will be granted to help make up 
for the coal shortage. 

NORMAL CLOTHING SUPPLY for men is at least as far off as next fall, government 
textile men say. 

ORPHAN WARTIME INDUSTRY is proving to be magnesium. Its capacity was increased 
1,000%, but producers haven't yet found a major peacetime use. 

WESTERN SENATORS are lining up support for a series of bills to aid miners and 
farmers. One calls for a stock-taking of natural resources, with the 
aim of getting subsidies, another for the RFC to finance rehabilita-— 
tion of war-closed gold mines. 

WITH NOTHING TO SELL during wartime, many companies went in for extensive in- 
stitutional advertising to keep their name alive with the public. Now, 
convinced of the public relations value, many plan to continue it. 

WHITE HOUSE STAFF is worried about the President's tendency to make off—hand 

statements which sometimes make him look silly. Notable recent one: 

He characterized U.S. recognition of Yugoslavia as conditional, State 

Department said it wasn't. 

$1,000 A NIGHT is lecture fee charged by agent of former Gov. Harold Stassen. 
And his addresses give him a chance to build up support for the 1948 
GOP presidential nomination he wants. 

FOOD CANNERS are so perturbed over inroads of the frozen food industry that 
more than 50% are thinking of becoming freezers, too. Balance think 
their best bet is to continue to improve quality of canned goods. 

LATEST DELAY in surplus property disposal is the inability of the War Assets 
Corp., which handles RFC disposals, to get going. It's having organ- 
izational troubles. 

STOCK MARKET BOOM is expected to ease off after more housing and other invest-— 
~~ ments become available. Also if labor's gains threaten to cut profits. 
This explains recent reassuring statements that the market isn't 
inflationary. 
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Retreat 


Government price line collapses in face 
of strikes; race between inflation 
and production may result 


There were crippling strikes from 
East to West, North to South. But almost 
complete paralysis (one out of every seven 
union men out) was avoided by postpone- 
ment. 

President Truman asked for (and got) 
a week’s delay in the steel strike, expected 
settlement within that time. 

With the government ready to take 
over the companies, telephone union offi- 
cials first called a strike of 263,000, then 
postponed it 30 days to comply with the 
Smith-Connally act. They also called off 
Western Electric pickets who, for three 
days, had tied up all but local phone serv- 
ice in 200 cities in 44 states (Mont., Me., 
Vt., N. H., excepted). 

But in packing plants, 325,000 work- 
ers were ready to shut off meat supplies. 
Another 200,000 in electrical plants in 14 
states struck for a $2-a-day pay rise. 

In New York, a Western Union strike 
snarled communications; in Utah, 5,000 
miners prepared to walk out; in Chicago, a 
fact-finding board was named to look into 
a threatened strike by 30,000 Interna- 
tional Harvester employes; in Philadel- 
phia, 10,000 bus and trolley operators 
planned a walkout. 

Reason. Basic in all this was wages. 
The labor department said they were off 
an average of $4.43 a week, while prices 
were going up. Unions demanded 30% to 
maintain the standard of living (got the 
equivalent from Henry Kaiser when he 
agreed to pay his auto workers Ford’s 
scale, add whatever increase GM granted, 
set aside $5 per car produced for splitting 
annually among those workers who hadn’t 
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participated in wildcat strikes, etc.). But 
management didn’t want to increase labor 
costs while price ceilings were frozen. 

Effect. In this deadlock, something 
had to give. It proved to be the govern- 
ment’s price policy. Fact-finding boards 
tried to hold the line. The GM group 
recommended a 174% wage increase with- 
out a price rise (which the umion accepted 
and GM rejected), the oil board 18%. 
But Truman was ready to give steel around 
$4 a ton more; offer price adjustments to 
meat packers. 

Meaning. This could only result in 
starting the merry-go-round. Higher wages 
meant higher prices. higher prices more 
wage demands. Whirled dizzy would be 
the salaried class, the pensioned. Only all- 
out production could prevent inflation and, 
without government controls, inflation 
might outrun production. 


Boos and Brass 


The angry G.I. storm had started with 
10,000 booing soldiers in Manila. Quickly 
it had spread to Japan, Hawaii, Pacific 
outposts, India, Korea, England, France, 
Germany, Austria and the U. S. (Andrews 
Field, Md., Dayton, O.). 

Mass Protests. It was a near-mutiny 
that probably wouldn’t be tolerated in any 
other Army (and wasn’t in the U. S. Ma- 
rines). But the G.I.s were protesting a 
demobilization slowdown threatening to 
keep many of them in uniform an extra 
three months. They shouted “We wanna 
go home,” booed commanding officers, and 
Secretary of War Patterson who, on a Pa- 
cific tour, first admitted he hadn’t known 
that discharge points ceased accumulating 
after August, later claimed he was “mis- 
quoted.” 

Most officers handled the affairs tact- 
fully, although they deplored the effect on 
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Talburt in Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


WHAT is this, a suicide pact? 


ex-enemy audiences. But some cracked 
down, prohibited criticism of superior offi- 
cers (a court martial offense), censored 
G.I. publications. 

Reasons. Cause of it all was home: 
sickness, idleness, some agitation by hot- 
heads, plus public pressure to bring the 
boys home that had forced the Army into 
making demobilization promises it couldn’t 
keep. To a lesser extent, there was the 
familiar snafu. Not all eligible men were 
being released on time for various rea- 
sons, good and bad. 

On the other side, there was the 
necessity of the U. S. to play power poli- 
tics with its Army. Britain had slowed 
demobilization to a walk, Russia was 
maintaining a huge Army. The U. S. had 
to do its part to keep the peace, needed a 
minimum of 797,000 soldiers abroad. 
(About 2.1 million are overseas now.) 

Meaning. Soldier morale was low 
and getting lower, despite pious claims 
like that of Secretary Patterson that he 
“found soldier morale good.” It was clear 










International, Acme 


PROTEST. G.1.s in Manila, Germany, all over the world, didn't like demobilization policies, and they minced no words in expressing their feelings. 
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only a professional, not a civilian, army 
would be reasonably content overseas, 

Effect. To ease the protest, Washing- 
ton went into action. The President ex- 
plained the need for maintaining U. S. 
prestige abroad. Chief of Staff Eisenhower 
ordered commanders to send home all idle 
soldiers, began to revise demobilization 
policies. A special Senate committee 
started an investigation. 

Then, to cap it all, an unusual, in- 
formal joint Congressional session was 
scheduled to hear Eisenhower, others. 
And it looked as though not only demobil- 
ization, but a foreign policy that required 
large military commitments abroad would 
get a going over. 


Are Legs Art? 


Before the august Supreme Court 
was the question: Is Esquire magazine’s 
Varga girl art? 

Former Postmaster General Walker 
had decided she wasn’t, barred the maga- 
zine from the mails until a Circuit Court 
of Appeals overruled him. Now the gov- 
ernment sought a Supreme Court reversal 
of the Circuit Court. 

As one bit of evidence, the high jus- 
tices were shown a picture of the shapely 
Varga damsel. “Even Esquire’s attorneys 
do not claim the Varga girl is art,” said 
Marvin C. Taylor, Justice Department 
attorney. “They admit her legs are too 
long and—er—some other things are out 
of proportion.” 

“Do we have to decide on that?” 
asked Justice Frankfurter. 


Unrepentant 


The national legislators came back, 
looking not a whit chastised. The Presi- 
dent’s speech accusing them of dillydally- 
ing (PATHFINDER, Jan. 16) apparently 
hadn’t impressed their constituents, there- 
fore hadn’t impressed them. 

Congressional mail had shown no 
great upsurge, and clearly the White House 
was whistling in the dark when it put out 
bulletins about the favorable mail the 
speech had inspired. Letters and cards 
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GROWTH. Government built 212 war plants in the West (numbers indicate how many in each 
state), aroused hopes of industrial independence from 11 Eastern states. 


totaled 6,500 in 10 days, whereas FDR 
usually received about 1,000 a day after 
a fireside chat. 

Meaning. Truman had failed in his 
appeal to the people. Unless he could re- 
trieve things with his state of the union 
address, Congress would pay even less at- 
tention to his legislative program. 

Its primary interest, anyway, was in 
this fall’s elections. Next came appropria- 
tions bills to keep the government running. 
The President’s “must” legislation was 
running a poor third, would probably re- 
main there unless threat of a GOP victory 
forced Democratic majority to unite. 


New Frontier 


Early in 1942 the government set 
down at Provo, Utah, a giant $200 million 
steel plant. It used Utah ore and coal 
to turn out thousands of tons of plate 
and structural steel for West Coast ship- 
builders, thousands of shell casings. To 
Utahans, it was a symbol pointing the way 
to what the West hoped would be postwar 
freedom from 11 Eastern and Mid-West- 
ern manufacturing states. 
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RESPONSE. His boss’ speech brought mail thot Presidential Secretary Charlie Ross was proud of. 
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Last week the government was in the 
market for bids on its big war-time steel 
baby. What the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. wanted was not just sale to any- 
body, but sale or lease to someone who 
knows the steel business, can keep Provo 
operating. 

Reasons. Seventeen Western states 
from the Dakotas to California histori- 
cally have produced only 11% of U.S. 
manufactures, now have war-swollen pop- 
ulations and millions who want industrial 
work. Without new heavy industries, the 
West cannot support its people. 

Meaning. Provo can help establish 
Western industrialization, especially for 
inland sections; enlarge coastal manufac- 
turing by forcing steel prices down, pro- 
vide a spot where Western raw materials 
can be most economically assembled. 

Steel, however, was not the only in- 
dustry to grow new roots during the war. 
Nine aluminum plants and 45 aluminum 
fabricating plants (cost, $760 million) 
were built, mostly in Western and South- 
ern states; millions were spent for syn- 
thetic rubber plants. These form the basis 
for further new industrial growth. 

Effect. Goods once brought in from 
the East, could be produced locally with- 
out (argue proponents) hurting Eastern 
manufacturers because a more prosperous 
hinterland would buy more goods. Be- 
sides, more widely-scattered industry 
would be smart in the event of a third 
and atomic World War. 


$12,500 Job 


When William Clark, Princeton. 
N. J., went off to war as a lieutenant 
colonel he left behind a $12,500-a-year 
lifetime job as a judge of the third VU. S. 
Circuit Court covering New Jersey, Del:- 
ware, the Virgin Islands, parts of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Last week, ex-Judge Clark was con- 
sidering suing the government to get his 
job back. Contended Clark: There’s a 
court vacancy now; he ought to have the 
same employment protection as any G.I. 

But the Justice Department balked, 
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said the Selective Service act exempted 
judges from the draft and Congress could 
not have meant to allow the judiciary to 
disintegrate by permitting judges to en- 
list. Whether he gets back on the bench 
or not, Clark had raised the most novel 
veterans re-employment case of the war. 


Land Landed 


George Mitchel! came back from the 
war blind and crippled. Undaunted, he 
planned to buy some land, settle down. 

When five acres of school property 
came up at public auction in Denver, 
Col., Mitchell hopefully attended, opened 
the bidding at $3,000. But H. B. Jaeke, 
president of the Mountair school board 
opposed him, upped the price to $5,000, 
finally forced the veteran out. 

He had reckoned without the crowd, 
however. When Mitchell had to withdraw, 
Harry Leeman, a spectator, stepped in, 
got the land for $5,125. While bystanders 
refused to listen to Jaeke’s explanation 
that he wanted the land for a school proj- 
ect, Leeman presented the deed and a 
$1,000 check to the dazed veteran. 


Alcoa's Gift 


The cartel-conscious Justice Depart- 
ment didn’t like the Aluminum Company 
of America’s bigness, years ago filed an 
anti-trust suit against it, last year urged 


that war-built government aluminum be- 


disposed of in such a way as to create 
competition for Alcoa, 

But other possible aluminum fabrica- 
tors held off, said they’d have to have 
government subsidies to compete, com- 
plained that Alcoa held most of the basic 
patents, controlled most of the raw mate- 
rial (bauxite). 

Thers the matter stood until last 


week when Alcoa granted the RFC free 
use of all its patents for extracting alu- 
mina from bauxite, 

This cleared the way for leasing two 
Arkansas and three West Coast govern- 





Acme 
MOMMIE! A Chicago court decided 6-year- 
old Margaret Miller should be in her father's 
’ custody, but she wanted her mother. 





international 


KID KEGLER. Chalking up average score of 
70 per game, 3-year-old Dennis King, Atlantic, 
lowa, claims “youngest bowler’’ title. 


ment aluminum plants to Reynolds Metals 
Co., made the Surplus Property Adminis- 
tration, Justice Department, practically 
everybody else happy. 


Co-operative Farmers 


The National Council of Farmer Co- 
operatives, claiming 4,600 local organiza- 
tions and 2.3 million members, held its 
17th annual meeting in Chicago, discussed 
and resolved on farm and co-op problems 
in reconversion. 

Blast. Agriculture Secretary Ander- 
son gave the association a pat on the back, 
saw farm co-ops as “the very essence of 
free enterprise.” In return, Wheeler Mc- 
Millen, editor-in-chief of the Farm Jour- 
nal, saw Anderson’s department as the 
most “costly, cumbersome and extrava- 
gantly futile’ in government, demanded 
it be stripped “to its original useful essen- 
tials of research, education and police 
work.” 

Delegates then heard a warning from 
Farm Credit Administration chief I. W. 
Duggan that farm land prices were get- 
ting out of hand, elected Quentin Rey- 
nolds, of West Springfield, Mass., as new 
president, went home. 


Headquarters Hunters 


The seven-man UNO committee was 
sightseeing for a site. Instructed by the 
interim commission in London to select 
an eastern U. S. location for the perma- 
nent UNO headquarters, the committee 
came first to Washington for Presidential 
greetings, then worked north. 

By week’s end, three New York sites, 
including the late President Roosevelt’s 
Hyde Park estate, were still in the run- 
ning. So were Ridgefield and Greenwich, 
Conn., Atlantic City, N. J. And the com- 
mittee still had to visit Massachusetts. 

Leading candidate for temporary 





headquarters seemed to be White Plains, 
N. Y., after housing-short New York 
City’s Mayor O’Dwyer hadn’t warmed up 
to a suggestion that he make room for 
UNO’s personnel of 6,000. 


Always Newsy 


The Pearl Harbor Committee wasn’t 
even meeting, but it still made headlines. 

Information the committee released 
during the week disclosed fhat: (1) on 
Dec. 5, 1941, the late FDR wrote the late 
Wendell Willkie saying a clash with Japan 
was imminent, (2) a few days earlier Ad- 
miral Kimmel had sent out Admiral Hal- 
sey with orders to sink any Jap ships 
found near Hawaii, (3) after the Jap at- 
tack, jittery U. S. naval gunners shot 
down several American planes by mistake. 

When the committee reconvened, 
Kimmel and General Short, his Army 
opposite at Hawaii Dec. 7, were at last 
to have their say. 


Week at Home 


East: In Philadelphia, police rescued 
an abandoned infant, rushed it to the sta- 
tion house, discovered it was a rubber doll. 

New York’s official greeter, Grover 
Whalen, hurried up to the arriving UNO 
site committee, shook hands, discovered 
the members had not been cleared through 
quarantine, ruefully had to go through the 
procedure himself while a reporter substi- 
tuted as greeter. 

Pittsburgh’s John Patterson got court 
approval for his method of curing his 12- 
year-old son of smoking. His recipe: 
Forcing the boy to puff two long black 
cigars. 

Midwest: In Rockford, IIl., Gene 
Archer found a strange billfold containing 
$41 in his pocket. Police traced the owner, 
discovered he had been standing next to 
Archer in a crowded market, had absent- 
mindedly put the wallet into the wrong 
pocket. 

Well-laid union plans to picket the 





International 


MAROONED. Floods swept southern U. S., 
trapped James Autry on Chattahoochee river 
island, resulted in a breeches-buoy rescue. 
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International 

HOMEFRONT. While G.l.s abroad clamored 

to come home, life in U. S. was tough. Ex-G./. 

Joe Liss picketed Philadelphia's city hall for @ 

job. Ann Neiss, evicted from her apartment, 
moved into New York's Times Square. 





Cincinnati telephone company went amiss. 
Operators in Dayton had already walked 
out, and union officials couldn’t telephone 
strike orders. 

In Peoria, Ill., Dorothy Crew had 
tried to win an argument with her hus- 
band by climbing out a ‘window, clinging 
to the ledge. When her hubby failed to 
haul her back, she lost her grip, fell three 
stories, fractured her back. 

West: At Bremerton, Wash., naval 
base sailor Murray L. Petersen, 43, wed 
his Welsh girl, Lorna Mae Groves, 36, by 
transatlantic phone in a six-minute} $37.50 
ceremony. 

James W. McPeek, 23, ended a 3,000- 
mile hike from Philadelphia in Los An- 
geles, Cal., immediately gave himself up 
to police, claimed he wanted to serve out 
his unexpired burglary term, start life 
anew. 

Socialite Lucy Malcolmson, Reno- 
bound, joyfully told reporters she would 
wed Marine hero Lt. Col. “Pappy” Boy- 
ington when she got her divorce, got her 
come-uppance when Boyington suddenly 
married ex-actress Frances Baker. 

South: In Miami, Physical Cultist 
Bernarr MacFadden, 77, divorced his wife 
Mary because she had “lost her figure.” 
Retorted Mary, who bore him seven chil- 
dren: “He would still be standing on his 
head except for me. I put him on his feet.” 
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He was younger than anyone else 
at the head table and seemed almost 
shy. But an audience of nearly 2,500, 
including key leaders in the automotive 
industry, listened carefully to what he 
had to say. He was Henry Ford II 
speaking on labor relations in the na- 
tion’s most strike-conscious city. 

Men like General Motors Presi- 
dent C. E. Wilson (55) and Packard’s 
George Christopher (58) listened be- 
cause this was Detroit’s new generation 
speaking. It will be the young men, 
like this 28-year-old grandson of the 
pioneer automobile man, who will de- 
termine the industry’s future in an air 
age. 

Speech. The talk young Henry 
made was addressed to labor leaders as 
well as to the industry men attending 
the annual dinner of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers in the founder’s 
room of Detroit’s Masonic Temple. 

“Tt is clear,” he said, “that we 
must look to an improved and increas- 
ingly responsible union leadership. . . . 
If they are going to be real leaders, 
they must accept the social obligations 
that go with leadership.” 

Industrial statesmanship, he held, 
must replace the “tradition of indus- 
trial antagonism.”” Americans cannot be 
forced to do anything. “In fact,” he 
added, “legislation can lead to an exag- 
geration of the very problem it is de- 
signed to solve.” 

Advocating collective bargaining, 
he warned: “When free men give up 
the task of trying to get along with 
each other and pass the buck to the 
government, they surrender a substan- 
tial measure of their freedom.” 

Points: Ford listed six “articles of 
industrial faith”: 

(1) Management and labor must 
make at lower costs better articles to 
sell at lower prices, 

(2) There must be understanding 
and co-operation. 

(3) Each must have joint respon- 
sibility—the public is the “boss.” 

(4) Mass production can bring 
higher wages, but only through greater 
production and lower costs. 

(5) Complete job security can’t 
be promised but can be worked for. 

(6) Industry should offer oppor- 
tunity to workers. 

The Man. Week before he made 
the speech, young Henry sought seclu- 
sion in New Hampshire’s White Moun- 
tains, spent days polishing his words. 

In a way, this is a clue to the 
former Yale student. He prepares well 
before he moves. 

Two years ago, when Edsel, his 
father, died, Henry II left the Navy to 
return to Ford. He knew he had much 
to learn about Ford operations and he 
set out to learn it. 


Ford on Labor 


He asked questions—of his grand- 
father, of his mother, who had been her 
husband’s confidant, and of almost any- 
one in the various Ford plants he 
thought might have the answers. 

The latter tactic, Ford men say, 
came as something of a surprise. Ford 
had always been a monarchy. Deci- 
sions were made at the top and handed 
down for action. 

Young Henry introduced another 
innovation. He got department heads 
to call weekly discussion meetings of 
their key personnel so that there would 
be a mutual understanding of problems. 
And at nearly every meeting, he could 
be seen seated at the back, listening. 

Using these methods, young Ford 
would gather all sides of a question, 
then, after studying out his own deci- 
sion, take it to his grandfather for ap- 
proval. 

Associates say that Henry, Senior, 
rarely found fault with his grand- 
son’s suggestions. Proof of his confi- 
dence came last September when he re- 
tired and made Henry II president of 
the firm—a post Edsel never achieved. 

Changes. Henry II had gradu- 
ated from Ford university. ‘A Ford ex- 
ecutive said the baccalaureate: “Judg- 
ment and ability far beyond his age.” 

That executive has stayed. Others 
have not, for Ford has surrounded him- 
self with men of his own choosing. 
Chief among those that have left is 
Harry Bennett, one-time bodyguard of 
the elder Ford who had risen to head 
Ford’s protective police (Bennett’s 
Brownshirts to unionists). 

It was Bennett’s guards who tan- 
gled bloodily with the United Auto 
Workers a few years ago when the 
union tried to organize Ford workers. 

It is Bennett’s successor, former 
FBI-man John Bugas who, carrying out 
young Ford’s policies, is receiving 
praise today for the even temper of 
Ford negotiations with the union. 





Ford Il represents the younger generation. 












Washington 
Parade 


Dead End 


Secretary of State Byrnes, the story 
goes, was sitting in a public auditorium 
next to two mildly alcoholic sailors. 

“Where do you work, buddy?” one 
of the sailors-wanted to know. 

Byrnes explained modestly that he 
worked for the government as Secretary 
of State. 

“Yeah?” the sailor said. “What did 
you do before that?” 

Byrnes said he was in the Senate for 
a while, and also on the Supreme Court 
bench. 

’ “Supreme Court?” echoed the other 
sailor. “That’s one place I wouldn’t want 
to work—no promotion.” 





One to a customer 


Veterans Chief Bradley has had some 
strange problems thrown in his lap but 
none quite so startling as that of the Pa- 
cific soldier who wrote in last week about 
his four wives. He acquired them, he 
said, by swapping fishhooks to a native 
island chief who was short of fish but 
overloaded with women. 

Under the G.I. Bill of Rights, the 
soldier said, he understood a man could 
get a $15 a month allotment for his wife 


while attending college. If he should at-_ 


tend the University of Michigan, as he 
would like to, could he get $15 for each 
of the four wives? Also—he understood 
women were getting $5 a day in the U. S. 
for housework—would it be all right if 
he got them all jobs? 





DREAM WAC. When Movie Producer Jules Levey visited the Pentagon a month ago he saw a 
pretty Wac, forgot to ask her name. Followed a highly press-agented “search.” Result: Last 
week Major Jeanne Swann, Arlington, Va., agreed to try a screen test. 
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Bradley’s men were taken aback at 
first, but after a little research found they 
shouldn’t have been. The same question 
came up, seriously, after World War I. 
Then some veterans who were members 
of Indian tribes where polygamy is per- 
mitted applied for allowances on their sev- 
eral wives. 

“Our policy,” ruled Bradley, “is to 
pay only for the first wife.” 


’ 


Financier 


In a shiny new office in the RFC 
building last week sat Washington’s latest 
wizard of international finance, scholarly, 
bespectacled William McChesney Martin 
Jr., shiny new chairman of the Export- 
Import Bank. With $3.5 billion in U. S. 
cash to work with (more as Congress 
votes it), he will play an important part 
in the next few years in building U. S. 
foreign trade and policy. 

Although Martin does come from 
Missouri, even President Truman’s critics 
must admit that he was a logical choice 
for the job. At 39, he already has behind 
him a remarkable career in big-time 
finance, 

Fooled Them. When Bill Martin 
finished Yale in 1928, only three fellow- 
graduates were sharp enough to see 
through his scholarly exterior and vote 
him “most likely to succeed.” Ten years 
later he was president of the New York 
Stock Exchange, drawipg a yearly salary 
of $48,000. 

He was drafted out of this job three 


~ years later to become an Army’private at 


$21 a month. Here again his rise was 
meteoric: He worked as hard at basic 
training as he had at mastering the mech- 
anisms of the stock exchange; he went 
from private to major in two years. When 
demobilized last month he was a full 
colonel. 

Toasted by Stalin. During his last 






























Pathfinder Photo 


BANKER. Bill Martin was back in finance. 





year in the Army, Martin kept busy ad- 
ministering Russian lend-lease, went to 
Moscow, and became the only living 
stock-exchange president ever to be toast- 
ed by Marshal Stalin. While in uniform 
he also acquired a wife and daughter, now 
18 months old. 

Slow-spoken, careful and precise in 
his work, Martin moves fast on tennis 
courts, once competed in a national tour- 
nament. He once had ambitions to be a 
playwright but gave it up because he 
couldn't make his heroines lifelike. 


Rugged 


Rep. Albert Thomas, a tough Texas 
Democrat, was playing paddle ball with 
friends in the House gymnasium, fell and 
banged his leg. It hurt a little but Rep. 
Thomas ignored it, went on with work as 
usual. He didn’t find out ‘til next day, 
after seeing the doctor, that the leg was 
broken. 


Short Shorts 


Rep. Dewey Short, a staunch Repub- 
lican from Galena, Mo. (pop. 507), has 
opened a campaign to start a yearly “Be- 
kind-to-Congressmen” week. 

“I’m a hillbilly,” says Rep. Short. 
“T was born and raised in'the heart of 
the Ozarks. Where I come from people 
cover their houses with bullhides and use 
bulls’ tails for lightning rods. I have 
simple tastes. I don’t ask much. But I 
get tired of all this complaining. Every- 
body wants something, and if he doesn’t 
get it, then he takes a pot-shot at Con- 
gress.” 

Frazzled. Last week Rep. Short, who 
serves on the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee (demobilization), felt particularly 
frazzled. Nearly all his colleagues got 
three weeks off for Christmas holidays. 
Why didn’t he? “Snowed under!” he 
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SNOWED UNDER. Rep. Short scans his mail. 


said, pointing to a mountain of mail on 
his desk. 

“Look at those letters! I need a 
pitchfork and a scoopshovel to get into 
my office. Why, I get more mail in a 
week than Webster and Clay or Calhoun 
got in a decade. Then people ask why 
there aren’t men like that in Congress any 
more. Those guys had time to read and 
study and think. A Congressman today is 
nothing but a glorified flunkie, a high- 
powered errand-boy.” 

His Solution: Shorter, snappier ses- 
sions of Congress, more time for legis- 
lators at home, among the people they 
represent, more time to study. He also 
thinks higher pay and more office help 
would make things easier. 


Flanked 


In addition to its Pentagon offices, 
the Army also keeps part of its staff 
housed in the Munitions Building near 
Lincoln Memorial. At the front entrance, 
inevitably, is a barricade of guards and 
desks, and anybody who wants to get in 
has to state his business and get a pass. 
On the other hand, anybody can walk 
into the Navy Department Building, no 
questions asked. Since the two buildings 
adjoin and are connected by an unguarded 
passageway, anyone willing to walk can 
also get into the Army offices. 

Somebody called this to the attention 
of the War Department last week. Off- 
cials admitted it looked silly, but added: 
“We still figure fewer people get in who 
have no business there.” 


Bundles for Scientists 


If Congress and the President need 
any further evidence that scientists are 
among the world’s most internationally- 
minded people and probably will ktep on 
being so despite all laws to the contrary, 
they need look no farther than a group of 
chemists and biologists under their own 
noses in Washington. 

This group, so spontaneous that it 
doesn’t @ven have a name, has organized 
a thriving “bundles for scientists” cam- 
paign to aid suffering scientists in Europe. 
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Mrs. Grace Smith, U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards, gives her spare time as secretary; 
Mrs. Emilie Condon, wife of Dr. Condon, 
newly-appointed head of the Bureau, is 
an active member. 

Direct Action. The method is sim- 
ple: The scientists write to colleagues 
they know in universities in Europe ask- 
ing them to list their needs and tell their 
friends to do likewise. On this end, Miss 
Smith writes letters to various scientific 
journals and The New York Times, ask- 
ing publicity. The Times published a story 
and the group got 30 offers to help from 
that alone. 

Bundles are sent direct by the donors. 
So far, requests have all been for shoes, 
suits, dresses and warm underwear rather 
than micrometers and slide rules. Even 
with scientists, living comes first. 


Kickback 


Backers of the ‘“more-money-for- 
Congressmen” movement, who won a fight 
last year to give Representatives (but 
not Senators) a $2,500-a-year expense ac- 
count, got a shock last week: Sergeant-at- 
Arms Kenneth Romney revealed that 21 
House members had spurned their allow- 
ance. It will go back to the Treasury 
Department. 


Atom-izers 


In the Capitol Building basement a 
dozen hard-working young women are 
reading, sorting, answering and filing hun- 
dreds of letters and telegrams that pour 
in each week from persons who want to 
advise the Senate Atomic Energy commit- 
tee on how to handle the atom bomb. 

A telegram from Illinois, for instance, 
says the sender “would like to offer testi- 
mony before your committee to the effect 
that atomic energy mind-readers’ have 
held me in involuntary communication 
with them for the last three years.” 

High Point. A correspondent in New 


BUSY. Atomic committee workers discuss today’s proposals with Staff Chief C. T. Boland. 








York sends the committee word from “the 
highest source on this planet . . . the 
Great White Lodge of Lhassa, Tibet .. . 
composed of*the hierarchy of 144 masters 
who rule the earth and all things dn it.” 

Latest word from GWL, continues 
this tipster, is that “the atom bomb was 
discovered 15 years ahead of time.” By 
May, 1956, he says, “all will be desola- 
tion and ruin—over half the earth’s popu- 
lation will perish.” The Lodge, however, 
is opening a .bombproof sub-branch in 
Colorado, and all Senators are urged to 
join up. 

Another New York letter calls the 
atom bomb scientists “book-shelf men 
who can never discover anything.” The 
author, a “true scientific genius,” will tes- 
tify before the committee provided the 
Senators will set the exact day, hour and 
minute they want him to appear: “It costs 
me $150 a day to leave New York,” he 
says, “so I cannot wait around.” 

Indispensable Man. In 1934, this 
expert says, the Japanese offered him 
$50,000 a year to come to Japan; later 
they raised the ante to $150,000. The 
Nazis, however, promised him $1,000 a 
day to go to Germany. He declined both 
offers because he “predicted there would 
be war.” 

“This prediction,” he adds sagely, 
“has since been verified.” 


+] 


Presidents Aplenty 


U. S. Presidents can die off like flies 
this year and there'll always be another 
to step in. There will be, that is, if Presi- 
dent Truman heeds the offer he got last 
week from the Bonehead Club in Dallas, 
Texas. The club wired: 

“With a total membership of 57, this 
organization has 56 Vice Presidents. They 
are hereby tendered you to solve the mat- 
ter of presidential succession for all time, 
When necessary to act as a board, meet- 
ings can be held at the Branch White 
House at Truman, Texas.” 




















































































Americana 


Emerson’s Vision 


If New England is picked as head- 
quarters for the United Nations Organi- 
zation, the seat of world security will be 
close to the place where Ralph Waldo 
Emerson 68 years ago predicted its worst 
headache—the atomic bomb, 

For on March 30, 1878, the .“Sage 
of Concord” told a group in Boston’s Old 
South Church: “Our sleepy civilization, 
ever since Roger Bacon and Monk 
Schwartz invented gunpowder, has built 
its whole art of war, all fortifications by 
land and sea, on that one compound— 
and reckons Greeks and Romans and 
Middle Ages little better than Indians 
and bow-and-arrow times. 

“As if the earth, water, gases, light 
and caloric had not a million energies, 
the discovery of any one of which could 
change the art of war again, and put an 
end to war by the exterminating forces 
men can apply!” 


Goodbye Buster Brown 


“Hiya, Buster Brown!” 

Them’s fighting words to sailors. 
But if the Navy gets the good word on 
some 2,500 “sample” uniforms they put 
to a three-months’ test around Jan. 1, 
it’ll be goodbye to bell-bottom trousers 
and “little-boy” look. 

That will mean civilian-cut pants for 
enlisted men, white shirts, conventional 
black ties, blue garrison and “baseball” 
caps. For dress or winter there'll be trim 
blue battle jackets that go well with sum- 
mer whites——an 1830 color combination. 

Old Order Changes. This change 
would nip a lot of tradition built around 
the present uniforms. Like the story col- 
lar and cuff stripes commemorate three 
great battles in English history; the black 


PIGTAILS AWAY! The records are scarce, but sailors lost their pigtails and glamor garb in many changes between 1812 and the Civil War. 
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neckerchiefs are mourning for Lord Nel- 
son (1805); 13 buttons hold up Navy 
pants because of 13 original colonies; and 
the “skinny” look came about during rig- 
climbing days. 

Why. At many such “traditions” 
Navy cocks a skeptical eye. True, pockets, 
belts, loose sleeves were out because they 
fouled in the rigging; big-legged pants 
were rolled to the thigh for deck-swab- 
bing. Swinging spars may have prompted 
flat hats. Big collars doubtless are left 
from leather or detachable ones. that 
shielded well-greased pigtails of seafaring 
men. And—as we long aped Mother Eng- 
land—our “Navy blue” may even stem 
from blue-clad Duchess of Bedford, who 
in 1746 rode past as the King of England 
mulled over a color for his vary-clad tars. 

But England thought up the triple 
stripes for her Navy in the 1850s, when 
a uniform-designing committee found men 
embroidering doodads on their plain col- 
lars. And black ties are flaming bandana 
“sweat-rags,”’ toned down. 


Golden Anniversary 


Lustily, the congregation and Taber- 
nacle Choir sang Utah, We Love Thee, 
to the rhythmic beat of the State Guard 
band in the Tabernacle at Salt Lake City. 

It was Utah’s soth birthday as a 
state. Honored were six men who had 
signed the State Constitution January, 
1896, and Judge Charles C. Richards, for- 
mer secretary of Utah Territory, acting 
governor when Utah joined the U.S. 

No Admittance. Utah was _ half- 
grown, with some 208,000 people, nearly 
$100 million in property, well-established 
banks and railroads, when it came in. For 
Utah had pounded the Union door nearly 
half a century. 

She began soon after the Mexican 
war put the Stars and Stripes overhead 
in place of the national flag of Mexico. 
Between 1855 and 1890 she petitioned 
several times. But Mormons, who settled 
Utah, believed in plural marriages, and 





Congress said no. 

At last, in 1890, the Church yielded. 
Plural marriage was banned. Six years 
later, on stipulation it would be prohibited 
in her constitution, Utah became a state. 

Utah plans another bang-up celebra- 
tion in 1947—centennial of her settlement 
by*Brigham Young and his Mormon band. 


The Old, Old Story 


George Vass sighed softly. 

“It’s a funny thing,” he said. “I 
heard that story when I first began work- 
ing here at Riggs Bank, 40 years ago. 
It pops up somewhere once or twice a 
year.” This time Horse Branch, Ky.. 
revived the Clay-Webster legend. 

The legend holds that Henry Clay. 
who authored the Compromise Tariff of 
1833, once needed $250. He applied at 
Riggs Bank in Washington, D.C., and for 
a “satisfactory endorser” put the bee on 
his friend Dan Webster. The orator like- 
wise short of cash, agreed to back Clay 
on a larger note—for $500—and he and 
Henry split the cash 50-50. 

That note, so goes the story, is still 
in Riggs bank—unpaid. 

Sad but Untrue. ‘Taint so, says 
Vass, who, as Riggs’ vice president and 
cashier, should know. When the bank was 
100 years old in 1936 he wrote “a little 
history” of the institute, with “profes- 
sional people” nosing out the facts. And 
not one found a basis for that old story. 

“Both men did have accounts with us. 
We have the old ledgers. But we've got 
no notes going back that far—if one 
wasn’t paid, it was charged off. 

“That’s like another unprovable Web- 
ster story that keeps floating,” Vass 
added. “Webster was a tipler, you know. 
One day his barber at the Arlington Hotel 
said toa customer: ‘You remind me of 
Daniel Webster.’ The customer puffed up. 
‘Is it my lofty forehead or my eagle eye?’ 
he asked. ‘It’s your breath,’ said the bar- 
ber shortly.” 

You can’t keep a good story down. 
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C’Est La Guerre 


Out of this war has grown a world- 
wide network of American libraries. In 
Cape Town, London, Mexico, Monte- 
video, Bombay, the State Department 
has libraries to spread knowledge of the 
U.S. In time, these may spread to 60 
countries, 

But here—with European books cut 
off—it’s mostly outgo. Authorities say 
it’s unlikely this war will produce a price- 
less foreign library like the French Revo- 
lution gave Kentucky 125 years ago, 
when Dr. Charles Caldwell turned up in 
Paris. 

Book Bargains. Dr. Caldwell had 
come from Transylvania university, Lex- 
ington, Ky., (first college west of the 
Alleghenies) to buy a library for the 
medical school. With only $17,000, he 
found the times “uncommonly and un- 
expectedly propitious to that purpose.” 
The Revolution and Napoleonic wars had 
thrown on the market “libraries of many 
wealthy and literary persons who had 


been put to death or banished.” He 
bought well. 

Today's Readers. .The once-im- 
portant medical school merged in 1908 


with the Louisville School of Medicine, 
but scholars still trek to Lexington to 
study the 8,000 volumes in the’ “old” 
library. Of these, 278 were printed be- 
fore 1700 and bound richly in hand-tooled 
leather and gold—books which, as Dr. 
Caldwell said, “at perhaps no other time 
could have been collected so readily and 
so favorably.” 


Ain’t That a Caution? 


This country, says William L. Toms, 
in Indianapolis News, should set up a 
“Rosetta Stone” for “the Hoosier Mother 
tongue”—which, of course, prevails far 
outside Indiana’s wheat fields. , 

The “Rosetta Stone” im 1799 pro- 
vided a “key” to mysterious Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, while the “Hoosier Stone” 


HOLD THAT POSE! This 1864 salt cut a fine figure. 
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would translate folk-language like the 
following—which Toms fears current 
slang may make just gobbledygook: 

“Old Hawkins down the pike moseyed 
into town t’other day. He ups and buys 
a splinter-fire rig and sashays up and 
down the main stem. Old Squire Sivard 
finally tells Hawkins it’s vamoose or 
caboose. 

“Well, he gets to the clearin’ with 
the blind staggers and the old woman just 
about throws a conniption. When he’s 
right, Hawkins is plumb genteel and tries 
to toady up to the old woman, but she 
won’t have no truck with him.” 

Lexicon. If we had a “Hoosier Stone” 


it would include such words as these: 
Allow—Concede the possibility. 
Beaner—A card, dude. . 


Dassent—Thou shalt not. 
Durst—Betcha can’t, you 
Gatherin’—Gab-fest. 
Juberous—Cautious, fearful. 

Lay a worm—Case a job, survey a fence. 
Tonk—A big evening. 


*fraid cat. 


Rye ’N’ Injun 

There was no fanfare or ruffle of 
drums. But Jan. 7, 1946 was an occasion, 
just the same. 

On that day Boston Brown ‘Bread— 
soul-mate of baked beans—marked an 
anniversary. Just 200 years before, it 
had been publicly acknowledged when 
Boston Selectmen appended this footnote 
to their meeting’s minutes: 

A six-penny Loaf of Major Thwing’s 
brown bread that does not exceed 1-5 
part Indian meal . . . must weigh 1 Ib., 
II 02. 

Scrape the Barrels. And a century 
later one Catherine Beecher, in Domestic 
Receipt Book, dubbed it “Boston, or 
Eastern, Brown Bread.” Before that the 
bread which bakers like Major Thwing 
of old Tanner’s Lane made from rye 
flour and “Indian” cornmeal went under 
the name “rye’n’Injun.” Its spice often 
came (it’s whispered) from being “raised” 





with settlings from the family cider or 
beer barrel. Nowadays a bit of baking 
soda usually suffices, 

Hours of baking in big ovens formed 
a thick crust generally added to the next 
batch, to give a deep color. No one 
knows just when the steaming process 
ended crust problems. 

Exact proportions of rye and of “In- 
dian” meal in this bread are still debated. 
Yankee Cookbook gives this recipe: 

“One cup sweet milk, one cup sour, 
One cup corn meal, one cup flour. 
Teaspoon of soda, molasses one cup. 
Steam for three hours, then eat it 

all up. 

“A half-teaspoon of salt should also 
be added though it doesn’t rhyme.” 


Not-So-Good Hunting 


Odd facts popped up as states scanned 
hunting records. 

Several hunters wearing decoy ant- 
lers were killed. One man was shot by 
a duck that banked into his gun. Another 
saw his gun run off in the antlers of a 
buck who had charged him. 

All this may bring a “tsk t8k” from 
New Hampshire folks. Such things would- 
n’t happen if those hunters were crack 
shots like some who hailed from the 
Granite hills. Like—for instance—Capt. 
Edwards Bucknam and Moses Blake. 

Who Won? Both were pioneers— 
Blake was a founder of Dalton, N.H., 
Bucknam one of Lancaster’s first settlers 
—and they had whetted their skill on the 
wilderness. Both were proud of their ‘ 
shooting records. When they set up a 
dollar-size target and laid down a bet dur- 
ing a hunting trip, the New England Ga- 
zetteer took pains to record the outcome. 

Bucknam drew the first bead from 
110 yds., right through the target. Blake 
fired, with no trace of a hit. Then Buck- 
nam began to crow, but Blake was stub- 
born. “Cut out your ball,” he said, “and 
you'll find mine o’top on’t!” 

Bucknam did. It was, sure enough. 
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The proposed changes in present “monkey suits” would leave white caps unchanged. 
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FREE 


Write for copy of “Useful Knots 
and How to Tie Them” —prepared 
by Plymouth Cordage Co., world’s 
largest rope-makers — Plymouth, 
Massachusetts. 


PLYMOUTH 


CORDAGE PRODUCTS 

wine 

THE ROPE YOU CAN TRUST—BECAUSE 
IT'S ENGINEERED FOR YOUR JOB 
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Because dogs 
have no sweat 
glands, they do 
not have a 
water soluble 
residue to wash 
off. Clean 

quickly, effi- 
ciently and tho- 
ape oy, with Sud- 


bury H ygion! enic 






Cleaning Powder. 
Recommended by 
authorities . . . chases fleas and lice -+. 


leaves “coat soft and silky. Order by 
mail, C.O.D. $1 plus postage for whe acon 
size or send $1, we pay 

Sudbury Laboratory, 587 eg Bide. 
South Sudbury, Mass. 


Dealers write for special offer. 


Genuine Michigan 


4 GLADIOLUS 
A BULBS <: 7 


Astounding Offer! 


Biggest Bargain in History 


This amazing low price bri 50 
iolus Bulbs 





blooming size Gl 
8 glorious Rainbow 
in these 2-yea 
varieties! Picardy, 





Peggy Lou, etc. Guarariteed to 
flower 5 years! Order now while free 
offer lasts! Sent in time for spring 
planting. Money back guarantee. 
SEND NO MONEY. Cash orders sent 
prepeld—siee pay eter plus postage on 
arrival. Write te: 


MICHIGAN BULB CO., Dept. G1423 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


orders receive 3 
blooming size Tube- 





Science 


Red Bombs, Blonde Brains 


A Russian atom bomb the size of a 
tomato burst luridly last week—on U. S. 
newspapers’ front pages. 

The dwarf bomb’s “angular momen- 
tum” principle, said reports, gave it a 
60-mile ruin-range, more than U. S. mod- 
els. It had taken only a month to invent. 

President Truman disclaimed any 
knowledge of the. Red bomb. So did 
USSR representatives. 

U. S. scientists saw no meaning in 
“angular momentum.” (One suggested: A 
super-cream-separator could make urani- 
um denser, more explosive—if you could 
spin it 186 million times per second! ) 

Who Done It? Most savants merely 
pointed out: This was the second front- 
page “scientific” scoop of the bomb’s an- 
nouncer, Dr. Raphael Armattoe, of North- 
ern Ireland. Last spring he started a so- 
prano uproar by “discovering” that bru- 
nettes were brainier than blondes. 


Feda & Uvani 


War’s bombs and screaming V-2s 
failed to divert Britain’s venerable Sociéty 
for Psychical Research from its appointed 
task: Ghost detecting. 

In the Journal of Parapsychology last 
week the Society described one wartime 
sneak-attack made on the spirit world by 
their scientific spook-hunters: A _ lie- 
detector quiz. 


Reasoned two SPR scientists: If me- 
diums and their spirit ‘controls’ really 
are separate personalities, they should 


respond differently to word-association 
tests. (The tester rattles off a list of 
words, the subject answers each with the 
first word to pop to mind; no two people 
answer all alike.) 

Unhappy Mediums. Two mediums 
(Mrs, Leonard & Mrs. Garrett) took 
tests, went into trances and let their spirit- 





chums (Feda & Uvani) try. 

The results: Each medium and her 
spook-partner answered too much alike 
not to be the same person. However, said 
the scientists, the mediums weren’t faking. 
Reaction-times for spirit and medium in 


each case were exactly reversed, indi- 
cating that the “spirit” probably was the 
medium’s sub-conscious talking, 


Brainpower, Inc. 


“Babes in the woods,” a toplofty re- 
porter last month called the youthful 
Washington “lobbyists” of the Federation 
of Atomic Scientists. 

By last week the babes seemed to 
have the woods pretty well in hand. They 
had: (1) sparked a national, non-technical 
Atomic Inf'rmation Committee, (2) 
grabbed a neat, four-room office in the 
jampacked capital and (4) reorganized, 
opening membership to all U. S. scientists. 

Nucleus of the new group (named 
“American” instead of “Atomic’’) are the 
2,500 dues-payers of the 12 original atom- 
bomb associations. Among new recruits, 
they expect many of the still-secret bio- 
logical warfare staff. 

No-Party Line. Social scientists 
won’t be asked in, mainly to keep FAS 
clear of all political opinions except one— 
that atomic weapons need world control, 
soon and permanently. 

_ Other chief aims are to keep re- 
search free of oppressive controls and to 
counter misinformation with facts. 

Facts they will give out (some as 
“atomic fact kits’) through the Informa- 
tion Committee, whose offices adjoin 
theirs. The committee’s 85 member- 
groups range from the American Bar As- 
sociation through the Methodist Church 
Women’s Division to the United Steel- 
workers of America (CIO). 

Untechnocratic. The FAS men want 
most to instill the atomic danger firmly 
in the minds of “solid, intelligent Ameri- 


cans.” They are not interested in pro- 


moting political world control by scien- 
tists. Confided one of them: 
this stuff.” 


“We hate all 


Acme 


NO RACKET. Drs. R. H. Nichols Jr. (1.) and L. L. Beranek lined Harvard acoustic lab with glass 
and plastic echo-killers for Army tests of roar-insulators for airplane interiors. 
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U. 8. Department of Interior 


CRATER LAKE. Last week it bubbled again. 


Crater Capers 


The god Llao’s throne is creaking 
again, Oregon Indians noted last week. 

They used to think Crater lake, atop 
Mt. Mazama, was where the mountain 
deity sat and puffed his pipe. U. S. scien- 
tists, less poetic, say it is the remains of 
a volcano which blew its top ages ago. 
Now it is a National Park. 

Interested by reports that clouds of 
steam and dust are bubbling from the 
lake, Geological Survey Expert Fred W. 
Cater plans to break trail up the snow 
covered mountain to investigate. His 
equipment will include a Navy sound- 
recorder which may be lowered into the 
2,100 ft. deep, spring fed lake. 

Annoying. Unfortunately, a snocat 
(sled tractor) ordered by the Survey is 
being held up by automobile strikes. The 
Survey is worried, not that the crater may 
come thoroughly to life and blow Cater 
sky-high, but that the rumbling will die 
away before he arrives to study it. 


Nose Alarm 


In 12 Lake Superior metal mines, 
U. S. mining engineers taped flasks to 
the main compressed-air supply pipes. 
They opened the stop-cocks. 

Into the pipes and down into the 
mines at 700 ft. per minute rushed evil- 
smelling ethyl mercaptan gas. From pipes 
it branched into hoses. 

Gangway! Finally it reached com- 
pressed-air drills worked by the miners, 
puffed from the exhausts, Miners dropped 
their drills, held noses, scurried for exits. 

The Bureau explained last week: 
These tests showed stench-signals can be 
used by superintendents to get men out 
quickly when cave-ins or explosions 
threaten. Smells are better than bells 
(mines are noisy) or flashing lights (min- 
ers have to keep their eyes on their work). 

Nastiness Preferred. Also tested 
was amyl acetate gas, milder than mer- 
captan. No good, said the miners, it 
smelled too much like the bananas their 
chums sometimes munched, didn’t scare 
them. 
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How Nature Helps 
Energy When You Serve 


QUAKER OATS 


So many reasons why your belief in Quaker Oats for 
yourself as well as the youngsters is right! 


Nature favored this great American favorite in the very 
elements most important for energy, sturdy growth, vitality! 


It's the unique whole-grain oatmeal breakfast that 
gives your family more stamina element Protein—more 
natural Vitamin B,—more Food-Energy—than any other 
natural cereal provides! And ounce-for-ounce, furnishes 
more food-iron than even raisins or spinach! 


Do you know that oatmeal was recently named first 
cereal in the voting of 2500 Food Experts? Just more 
proof of your wisdom when you serve delicious Quaker 
Oats regularly. Get another big, 
economical package today. 










Quaker Oats and Mother’s Oats 
Are the Same 








The World 


Operating 

United Nations Organization begins 
actual work as 51 nations join for 
first General Assembly 


To the tune of somber speeches the 
first General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions opened in London. On the same 
date, 26 years ago, the Covenant of the 
League of Nations had been ratified. This 
time: “We must and will succeed,” said 
British Prime Minister Attlee in the key- 
note address. 

Delegations from 51 nations filled 
Central Hall, headquarters of the British 
Methodist Church. With their assistants, 
attendance swelled to several thousand. 

Londoners, facing an acute housing 
shortage, grumbled good-naturedly at the 
influx; commented wistfully on the lob- 
ster, partridge, vintage wines somehow 
produced by the royal steward for the 
state banquet arranged by King George 
for the chiefs of delegations. Here U. S. 
Secretary of State Byrnes, outranking 
Mrs. Roosevelt, ate from gold plate, 
handed by scarlet-coated footmen, heard 
Britain’s monarch say: “The outstanding 
feature of membership in the United Na- 
tions is service.” 

Program. Pomp and circumstance, 
however, were for theeopening only. Hard 
work is ahead. Organization is the big 
task, including appointment of the first 
Secretary-General. He then must appoint 
the permanent staff, to be located at what- 
ever American seat is advocated by the 
UNO selection committee (see Nation). 

Elections. First task of the Assembly 
was to elect its president. Over outspoken 
Russian opposition, Paul-Henri Spaak, 


Belgian Foreign Minister and Britain’s 
candidate, was chosen, receiving 28 votes 
to 21 for Norwegian Foreign Minister Lie, 
sponsored by the Soviet. Next came elec- 
tion of the six non-permanent members of 


the Security Council, to which the Charter 
names the U. S., USSR, Britain, China, 
France as permanent representatives. 

“Equitable geographical  distribu- 
tion,” says the Charter, shall be a factor 
in the choice of non-permanent Council 
members. Brazil, Australia, Poland, Egypt, 
Mexico and the Netherlands were elected, 
the first three for two years, the second 
three for one-year terms. 

Shadows. All was not auspicious as 
UNO got underway. The contest over 
Spaak’s election as president revealed an 
underlying Anglo-Russian cleavage. Be- 
cause of Soviet claims to Turkish terri- 
tory, the atmosphere between Turkish 
and Russian delegations was frigid. 

All observers noticed, moreover, that 
alone among the “Big Five’’ Russia was 
not represented by her foreign minister. 
Neither Molotov, nor even Deputy For- 
eign Commissar Vishinsky, turned up for 
the opening session. Andrei Gromyko, 
ambassador to Washington, headed the 
Soviet delegation. In Moscow, Pravda de- 
voted only eight lines of type to the his- 
toric opening meeting. 

Meaning. For UNO, the period of 
planning and propagandizing was at an 
end. Would the machinery, now actually 
functioning, succeed where the League of 
Nations failed? Would it be competent 
to assume control of the problem of 
atomic energy, in accord with the Moscow 
decisions by Byrnes, Bevin,- Molotov? 

Urging the Assembly to establish an 
atomic energy control commission, Secre- 
tary Byrnes observed, to loud applause, 
that ‘the common interests which should 
unite free nations far outweigh any pos- 
sible conflict in interest which might di- 
vide them.” 


No Tears 


In Prague, Czech music-writer Jaro- 
mir Vejvoda got long-delayed news about 





International 


UNO CHIEF. No Red votes for Belgian Spaak. 


his almost forgotten 16-year-old song 
Lover’s Lament. From American and 
British soldiers of World War II, he 
learned its name had been changed, its 
popularity had soared as a marching song, 
a juke box favorite. The song: Beer Bar- 
rel Polka. 


ECO 


Western European nations advanced 
one step in international organization by 
agreement to set up the European Coal 
Organization on a permanent basis. ECO, 
which had been organized on a makeshift 
basis on May 18, 1945, allocates supplies 
to member nations and outsiders, 

Members are the U. S., Britain, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Luxemburg, 
Denmark, Norway, Turkey and Greece. 
Sweden, Switzerland and Portugal are 
said to be considering affiliation. Nations 
in the Russian orbit are still holding out, 
although Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia 
attended the last meeting as observers. 

Germans Out. Meanwhile France 
took steps to secure her own slice of cake 





International, Acme 


UNO IN ACTION. Mrs. Roosevelt speaks at U.S. delegation meeting; (I. to r.), Sen. Connally, Stettinius, Rep. Bloom. (Right) Prime Minister 
Attlee welcomes historic opening session in London's Central Hall. 
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PATHFINDER 


by putting the famous Saar coal mines in 
the French zone of occupation under ex- 
clusively French management (PATH- 
FINDER, Jan. 9). It remains to be seen 
whether removal of experienced German 
directors will speed or slow down output 
of mines, which had been rising more rap- 
idly than in other zones. The Saar mines, 
at year’s end, were reported operating at 
55% of capacity, compared with the 38% 
of capacity at which the Ruhr mines in 
the British zone are working. 


Jewish Homeland? 


Detach California from the U. S. 
Allow unlimited Arab immigration. Make 
California an Arab national state. 

This bitter humor came last week 
from Iraq, one of seven Middle-Eastern 
Arab countries fighting Zionist hopes for 
a Jewish Palestine. Elsewhere Europe’s 
homeless Jews made headlines. 

In Palestine, where they outnumber 
Jews 2-to-1, Arabs asked a boycott of 
“everything Jewish.” They screamed “No” 
to admitting 1,500 Jewish immigrants a 
month for four months, and wanted an 
end to the British mandate over Palestine. 

Zionists. In Washington, Jewish 
groups gave the other side to a fact-finding 
British-American commission. Zionists 
asked: A free Jewish Commonwealth un- 
der United Nations trusteeship. 

Sparks flew from Rabbi Stephen S. 
Wise when Leslie Rosenwald said that 
would give Jews “dual allegiance.” “I re- 
sent the defamation,” Wise interjected; 
“Let no one imagine Zionism is inconsis- 
tent with American patriotism.” 

Albert Einstein wanted the UNO 
trusteeship, but no Jewish state. “The end 
of Europe was brought about by national- 
ism.” 

"Second Exodus." In London, Lt. 
Gen. Morgan faced dismissal as chief of 
UNRRA’s German program. Reason: Re- 
sentment at his charge (PATHFINDER, Jan. 
16) that mysterious underground organ- 
izations fabricated tales of terrorism in 
Poland to scare “well-fed, rosy-cheeked” 


~ Jews into a “second exodus” from Europe. 


International 


EINSTEIN. Zionism in Palestine should be “cul- 
tural,” not “political.” 
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CHINA'S THANKS. Gen. Marshall gets them from Chiang (right) for helping end the civil war. 


China’s Peacemaker 


After two weeks’ tea and chit-chat 
with the new U. S. ambassador to Chung- 
king, Nationalists and Communists agreed 
Gen. George C. Marshall was the man to 
end China’s 18-year civil war. 

To Marshall’s stone house on a noisy 
street came a couple of China’s shrewdest 
politicians. They sat at a square table be- 
fore a blazing fireplace. 

With the U. S. general as mediator, 
Chinese generals Chang Chun, National- 
ist, and Chou En-lei, Communist, settled 
“the major proportion of the problems.” 
This meant decision to halt the civil war, 
reopen railways and postoffices in North 
China, disarm and send home vast num- 
bers of Jap soldiers. 

Chickentails. Midway in the confer- 
ences, the generals mixed with 400 guests 
at a “chickentail-wine meeting” (Chinese 
version of cocktail party) thrown by the 
Communists. Autograph-hunters kept 
Marshall busy. 

Meaning. As conciliator, Marshall 
was spectacularly successful where Gen. 
Pat Hurley, his predecessor as U. S. am- 
bassador to China, had failed. But events 
had dampened both sides’ fighting mood 
since September. 

The Reds hadn’t seized Jap arms and 
Jap-held territories as they had hoped to. 


_We were no longer Generalissimo Chiang 


Kai-shek’s virtual allies against the Reds. 

More important, the Moscow agree- 
ment by U. S., Britain and Russia backed 
President Truman’s hope for the end of 
autonomous armies in a democratic, united 
China. 

Effect. The “cease-fire” orders raised 
bright hopes for success of the nine-party 
Political Consultative Conference, opened 
in Chungking last week. Under a picture 
of China’s hero, Sun Yat-sen, General- 
issimo Chiang swore “we will never have 
civil war again.” He promised: (1) civil 
rights for all Chinese, (2) legality of all 
political parties, (3) local self-govern- 
ment. 

PCC will try to solve some of the 
other Chinese puzzles before the National 


Assembly meets in March. 

But from the talks around Marshall’s 
fireplace was evolving what China needs 
most of all—peace. 


Land of Fire 


Chile was excited over discovery of 
oil deposits, reported as sizeable, in Tierra 
del Fuego, the bleak southern province 
adjacent to the Straits of Magellan. 

That early Spanish navigator named 
it “Land of Fire” for its volcanoes, Now 
the name had a new meaning. 

Washington speculated on the politi- 
cal significance of the discovery, Chile al- 
ready mines a fair amount of copper, iron, 
coal. The addition of oil, heretofore scarce 
in southern South America, would make 
the republic outstanding in mineral re- 
sources vital to national strength. 

Argentine Alarm. Nowhere was the 
news more discussed than in Argentina, 
Chile’s powerful and turbulent neighbor. 
Isolated by U. S. diplomacy, because of 
its semi-Fascist government, Argentina 
has been seeking to build an “anti- 
Yankee” bloc, including Paraguay, Bo- 
livia and Chile. 

The latter has been coy to the bland- 
ishments of Dictator Juan Peron. There 
was no reason to suppose that increase in 
Chile’s mineral wealth would make it 
less so. 


Uneasy Balkans 


Recognition of Austria, announced 
simultaneously by the U. S., British, 
French and Russian_ governments, 
strengthened hope that political confusion 
in southeastern Europe is clearing up. 

At Vienna the regime of President 
Karl Renner, confirmed by the anti- 
Communist returns of last November’s 
election, now seems firmly in the saddle. 
So is the more clearly “Red” regime of 
Marshal Tito, in adjacent Yugoslavia, 
also recognized by the U. S. 

In Rumania and Bulgaria, under the 
recent Moscow Agreement (PATHFINDER, 
Jan. 9), non-Communist representatives 
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NEW 


THE AIR-COOLED 


Shifpurd 
DIESEL ° 


For the first time, 
Diesel economy and dependability 
are available in a smal// engine. 


The new Model 14 Sheppard Diesel is not only the smallest Diesel ever 
built for commercial use. . .but it’s also theomly stationary Diesel that 
is air-cooled. 

Overall the engine stands 2844" high, 20%’ wide, 224%" long with 
crank removed. It is a single c Bry yh 4-cycle Diesel . . developing 
3% continuous horsepower at | The engine— including power 
take-off and clutch—is complete, ready to operate, whén shipped from 
the factory. 

The Model 14 is ideal for powering communication systems, auxiliary 
or standby lighting plants, pumps, conveyors and other power-driven 
equipment that requires a steady, dependable power source. 

if you need a small engine you can install and forget—the new air- 
cooled Sheppard Diesel is the one to remember. Write for complete in- 
formation about this revolutionary new engine. 


R. H. Sheppard Company’ + 56 Middle St., Hanover, Pa. 


OTHER POWER UNITS, 334 to 56 HP. 
GENERATING SETS, 2 te 36 KW 
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must be placed in office before Anglo- 
American recognition is granted. Here 
there is still no settlement. 

"Jugs." In Yugoslavia, relations with 
the western powers, in spite of recogni- 
tion, remain strained. “Jugs” is the term 
applied to the natives by U. S. soldiers 
stationed in that part of Europe. The 
Yugoslav attitude towards Americans is 
no more friendly. 


The Bear’s Gold 


“Help wanted” ads last week rounded 
up more workers for Russia’s booming 
gold mines. Russia’s vast hoard of yellow 
metal ($2-$10 billion) was growing fast. 

But with all this wealth, Russia asked 
more time to study the Bretton Woods 
monetary agreement, which she signed 18 
months ago. She hadn’t plunked down her 
$2.4 billion share for the international 
bank and fund, to stabilize world curren- 
cies and boost world trade. 

Reasons. Why Russia is holding out 
may be the same reason Britain dallied— 
a loan from the U. S. being the price for 
signing up with Bretton Woods. If Con- 
gress agrees, Britain gets $4.4 billion; Rus- 
sia wants $6 billion. 

Also, Russia is more self-sufficient 
than most nations, doesn’t need imports 
and exports to the same extent. This may 
also explain Russia’s coolness to a world 
trade conference scheduled in Washington. 

Effect. Even without Russia—its 
third biggest contributor—fund and bank 
are going concerns. Thirty-five nations 
have signed and subscribed 83% of the 
cash. Monetary Fund governors will hold 
their first meeting this spring, “somewhere 
in the eastern U. S.” 


Spain’s Don Juan 


Lisbon, Portugal, last week expected 
a royal visitor—athletic, tall-dark-and 
handsome Don Juan, whose dream has 
been the throne of Spain ever since his 
father, ex-King Alfonso XIII, ded five 
years ago. The 32-year-old Pretender, the 
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ARAB €OSS-MAN. Ibn Saud visits neighbors. 








European 


DON JUAN. Prefers Spain crown to Swiss sports. 


story went, hopes to slide in as King Juan 
III, before France, Britain and the U. S. 
can crack down on Spain’s dictator Franco 
(PATHFINDER, Jan. 9). 

Reforms. It would be a neat trick, if 
he and Franco get away with it. Don Juan 
would be a liberal, Catholic, constitutional 
monarch (only that way, he said, can 
Spain avoid “a new and more terrible 
civil war’’). 

Franco still talked big: “There is no 
political problem in Spain.” But he may 
have changed his tune that Juan would 
have to be a puppet king under the Franco 
thumb. 

Vote. The timetable, monarchists 
said, calls for Juan-Franco talks on the 
Portuguese border, a plebiscite and Don 
Juan’s royal return. 

Franco, Royalists dreamed, might 
stay on as boss of the Spanish army. 


Two Kings of Orient 


Egypt’s royal yacht—white, gold and 
green—last week nosed into port at the 
top of the Red Sea. Out stepped King 
Ibn Saud, old but energetic ruler of Saudi 
Arabia (one-third the size of U. S.) and 
top man in the Moslem world. 

Reasons, Officially, the Arab king 
was returning the state visit of Egypt’s 
young, western-minded King Farouk to 
Arabia last year. But Saud’s real purpose 
was his old dream—a powerful Arab fed- 
eration astride Britain’s sea route to Asia. 

Effect. Outcome was louder Arab 
kicks against Jewish immigration into Pal- 
estine (see Jewish Homeland). Also in- 
trigues for power in Syria and Lebanon, 
when and if British and French troops pull 
out. In these issues, Saud has a bargain- 
ing weapon the U. S. respects—American 
concessions for Arabian oil. 

Cairo newspapers boasted of the Mos- 
lem “political vigor” that sprang from 
Mecca 13 centuries ago. That strength, 
they said, is now reborn. 


Around the Globe 


Berlin: Allied occupation authorities 
fixed ceiling for German steel production 
at 7.5 million tons a year, about 34% of 
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Why suffer cruel, nagging, muscular 
back pains—when help can be so quick, 
so easy! Don’t wait, try the clean, mod- 
ern, proved way to relieve simple back- 
ache, other muscle strains and pains. 
Just apply one big Johnson’s BACK 
PLASTER, sight on the sore spot. Its 
mild medication gently HEATS your 
back, stirs up circulation, fights conges- 
tion, eases pain. Warm flannel covering 
retains body heat, protects against chill- 
ing, supports day and night—feels great! 
(Nore: In case of chronic backache, see 
your doctor.) Insist on the GENUINE, 
made by Johnson & Johnson—first choice 
At all drug stores. 


of millions. 


ofswows, BACK PLASTER 













Requires much less sugar to make appetiz- 
ing cherry-red pies and sauce from these 
extra large, succulent stalks. 

Bright red all the way through—keeps 
its brilliant color when cooked. A new 
vigorous, hardy, Everbearing 
strain. Never goes to seed. 
Original Chipman strain, 
choice roots—75 cents each— 
two for $1.35, prepaid. 
FARMER SEED & NURSERY “CO. 
40 FOURTH STREET FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 


EARN EXTRA MONEY 
WITH EVERYDAY GREETING CARDS 


Turn spare time into cash! Easy! Just show your friends thrill- 
ing new Wallace Brown Everyday Greeting Cards. Wonder-value 
16-Card All Occasion Assortment, including Cards for <p 
days, Get-Well, Baby Birth, Friendship, Sympathy, etc. Sells 
sight for only $1.00—big profit for 3 for you. up to 50c. Six more oe 
cial fast-selling Assortments—Birth ae ——4 Get- 


Well, th: ite iH -make’ Personal 
Stationery, WH i! BAY fon sa [PLE: ON APPROVAL. 
Also excellent are TODA pws - for wy 


WALLACE BROWN, IN INC, B25 Youn To, new york 




















Learn Profitable Profession 
in QO days at Home 
MEN and WOMEN, 18 TO 50 


Many Swedish Massage graduates make $50, $75 
or even more per week. Large full time incomes 
from doctors, hospitals, sanatoriums, clubs 
Private practice. ood 
money in spare time. You can win inde- 

dence and prepare for future security 
by raining at home and qualifying for 

Diploma. Anatomy Charts and 32-page, 
REE— Now! 
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LONE ELM HATCHERY, Box 110, Nokomis, Wil, 
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1938 figure but only 500,000 tons under 
output of 1932. 

Brussels: Parliament was dissolved 
and an election announced for Feb. 17. 

New York: The Winston Churchills 
arrived for a U. S. vacation. He’ll “paint 
in the Florida sunshine.” 

Quito: Equador proposed a perma- 
nent commission to handle disputes be- 
tween western hemisphere republics. 

Washington: U. S. resumed diplo- 
matic relations with Siam after 4-year 
break. 

Bermuda: Assembly 
against use of automobiles. 

Port au Prince: Forcing President 
Lescot to resign, the Haitian army prom- 
ised free elections and “full democracy.” 


revoked laws 


Star for Japan? 


For eight days the Japanese cabinet 
defied a new MacArthur order. That order 
says no Jap whose fingers are stained with 
Japanese aggression can hold government 
office. 

Then 73-year-old Baron -Shidehara 
propped himself up on his sick-bed and 
fooled the dopesters. Instead of the whole 
cabinet quitting, he’d stay on as premier 
and name five new cabinet members to 
replace five tainted with aggression. 

Reasons. The ailing old man who has 
headed the cabinet since Oct. 8 wanted to 
hold on to the job to keep Liberals, Social 
Democrats and Communists out of the 
government. He may not be able to do 
so long, because a general election is com- 
ing in March or April. 

Most of the Progressives who now 
rule the Diet will be ineligible for re- 
election under MacArthur’s order. 

Repatriation. Meanwhile, the U. S 
assigned 100 Liberty ships and too LST’s 
to start bringing 7 million Jap troops home 
from China and Pacific islands. 

New Star? Gloomily, a Tokyo news- 
paper wailed: “dt would be better to have 
one more star added to the Stars and 
Stripes than to stay on as an independent 
country. 





International 
SARDINES. In each LST were 1,000 Jap troops. 





“RUNNING WATER 
_ MEANS sO MUCH" 





An automatic Myers Water System 
enables you to enjoy all comforts and 
conveniences of city water service — 
an abundance of hot and cold water 
for all needs. 


Everybody knows Myers Water Sys- 
tems. They run smoothly and quietly; 
cost little to operate. Offer many unu- 
sual features. See the ' 

remarkable new “H” 
Series Ejecto and com- 
plete Myers line. Mail 
coupon for free booklet, 








New "H" Series 
Ejecto 





THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
Dept. D-69 Ashland, Ohio 


Send your new water system booklet. 
NAM 
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‘INVISIBLE’ LIQUID 


proves great success for 


SKIN IRRITATIONS 


Promptly relieves itching—aids healing 


Here’s a Doctor’s formula— Zemq—a stain- 
less liquid which appears invisible on skin 
—yet so highly medicated that first appli- 
cations relieve itching, burning of Eczema, 
Psoriasis and similar skin and scalp irrita- 
tions—due to external cause. Zemo also 





aids healing. Won’t show onskin. Apply any 


ZEMO 


time. In 3 different sizes. 
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TRAWBERRIES 


Say wen to bo cae 
ment ie to order early Thave fe selection of all the 
standard varie’ tiee—all fully described in our catalog full 
Cargaias im plants, rece and chrube. Write now. 


Ackerman Nurseries, 700 Lake St., Bridgman, Michigan 
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AT PAINT AND 
WDWARE STORES ARTE FOR CIRCULAR 8 


THE SAVOGRAN COMPANY, BOSTON 10, MASS. 








The Family 





Prediction 


Job outlook for women favorable; tem- 
porary setbacks still to come; best 
future lies in special fields 


A more favorable job position for 
women than in the pre-war labor market 
was predicted last week by the Women’s 
Bureau. 

Despite the postwar crack-up of em- 
ployment in heavy industry—after a 
460% wartime increase of women in that 
field—over-all unemployment was _ re- 
ported lower than expected. November’s 
figures—the latest available—showed 17} 
million women working (44 million more 
than in 1940) as against 4 million seeking 
jobs. 

While unemployment can be ex- 
pected to go up in the spring, women can 
cut their losses, Bureau Director Frieda 
S. Miller indicated, if they will seek out 
the fields where their best opportunities 
lie. 

Here They Lie. This means the serv- 
ice fields first—professional, clerical, 
sales, domestic; consumer goods manu- 
facture; second—textiles, shoes, food, 
jewelry, etc. Openings as therapists, lab- 
oratory and X-ray technicians, nurses, 
doctors, dentists—all kinds of medical 
service—are beckoning to women as never 
before. F 

Thus, concludes Miss Miller, the 
question is not whether women shall have 
jobs but where their talents can best be 
utilized. 


Vets First 


Civilian Production Administration 
last week asked clothiers to set aside 
suits, shirts, shorts and underwear for 
veterans, up to 100% of stock if neces- 
sary, then hinted there’d be measures to 





enforce such a procedure if it wasn’t 
adopted voluntarily.. 

Purpose was to give ex-servicemen 
first claim on the still-meager stocks of 
these items. 

Dealers, in their empty shops, felt 
cynical. Said one: “I haven’t had a ship- 
ment for five weeks. . . . Tell the gov- 
ernment to get some clothes made and 
then I'll be glad to sell them to veterans!” 

Rebuttal. That’s what CPA claimed 
it was doing, said three million suits 
priced at under $33 were made in the 
last quarter of 1945 under the govern- 
ment’s low-cost clothing program, an- 
other 34 million would be produced this 
quarter. Estimated total output of suits 
in all price ranges was placed at 20-30 
million for 1946, compared with 10 mil- 
lion in 1945. 

Meaning. The promise sounded 
good until stacked up against demand, 
which for 1946 is estimated at 40 million 
suits, more than can be produced, ac- 
cording to the most optimistic predic- 
tions. 


Dream Rooms 


A place to study and to entertain 
friends, and, above all, a place to call 
one’s own. That’s the way New York 
high school students defined the ideal 
room for ‘teen-agers, in a room design 
contest held last week by the Board of 
Education and the Furniture Stores Guild. 

Model rooms, furnished exactly as 
they’d like their own, were submitted by 
several thousand students. Wholesale 


preference was for living-bedroom com- 
binations, equipped with modern furni- 
ture, plenty of storage and work space. 
The fluffy room didn’t have a show-in. 

Stream-lined. First prize in the con- 
test went to 14-year-old Marian Vasile 
for her room for two girls. 


In her de- 


Tommy Weber 


PRIZE WINNERS. Marian Vasile's model room features twin shelt-drawer-dressing-table combina- 
tion (1); Joyce Venberg’s tailored room is frill-less (r). 
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Acme 


FAMOUS AT FIVE, Norman Miller, Chicago, 

son of artists Edgar and Dale Miller, has had 

four exhibits of his paintings. He got his first 
brush when a year old. 


Sign, twin modernistic shelves curve 
around the window end of the room. 
Each has space for books, radio, hobby 
materials, drawers for clothing. Ends 
nearest the window are fitted up as dress- 
ing tables, complete with ruffled skirts, 
mirrors, stools and lamps. A padded chest 
does double duty as extra storage unit 
and window seat. Matching upholstery 
material is used for bed spreads, chest 
and stool covers; crisp curtain material 
for, dressing table skirts, bed ruffles. 

Tailored. Second prize winner, Joyce 
Venberg (also 14), stresses living room 
appearance with tailored bed covers and 
drapes, a work desk before the window. 
Two bulletin boards on the wall provide 
a handy place for souvenir dance pro- 
grams, photographs, school announce- 
ments—are decorative, too. . Dressing 
table has been whisked out of sight in a 
closet. 

All designs showed that ’teen-agers 
like rooms fitted up to suit them indi- 
vidually. And, like the three bears, they 
want their own things—a place for each 
thing and each thing in its place. 


Twinkling Feet 


After preview showings of women’s 
spring shoe styles last week, it was no 
secret that color is down to the ground. 

Shades shown for street wear ran 
the gamut from cream to fireman’s red, 
lived up to such descriptive names .as 
geranium, cherry, sapphire, apple, mag- 
netic green, victory blue, rancho tan and 
cocoa. 

Evening sandals were real twinklers, 
ablaze with jewels across the instep, on 
ankle straps, down back of heels. 

After the Flash. But for all the fire- 
works, material shortages frowned on gala 
footwear. The leather supply isn’t yet up 
to a big splurge, manufacturers report, 
must be used conservatively. That means 
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blacks, browns (with maybe a touch of 
color) will go right on doing heavy duty, 
but in the widest range of styles and 
leathers since pre-rationing days. 

Features due for a big play are the 
extension sole, platform sole, short broad 
last, sling-back styling—adding up to 
flattery plus comfort. (Pictures on pages 
26-27 show how a shoe is made.) 


Looking Ahead 


Up-to-the-minute home builders will 
plan electrical wiring with an eye to the 
future, provide for added appliances or 
television sets. A house wired to take 
care only of present needs may quickly 
become obsolete, home specialists warned 
at a New York Electrical Women’s Round 
Table last week. 

Four kinds of circuits give best in- 
surance against overloading, Miss Frances 
Armin, National Adequate Wiring Bureau, 
explained — one general purpose (lights, 
radio, small appliances) for every 500 sq. 
ft. of floor area; another for kitchen, 
laundry and dining table appliances> a 
third for big equipment like a water heat- 
er; the fourth for future expansion to 
meet other needs. 

Outlet Requirements. Rooms need 
at least one double-unit outlet for every 
12 ft. of wall, unbroken at floor line, also 
one outlet for any smaller wall space over 
three ft. wide, according to Miss Armin. 
If a large picture window should prevent 
a baseboard outlet, a floor outlet can be 
used. 


Walk, Don’t Run 


Popping up on counters is elaborate, 
eye-opening kitchenware. 

One of these wonders looks like an 
upside-down mushroom, is really a spun 
aluminum tea kettle. A “Flat-Top” cooker, 
recently shown in the East, combines a 
pot, griddle-like pan, a ring or collar, and 
glass cover. In seven combinations of 
these parts it’ll fry, cook, roast, boil— 
anything from poaching an egg to baking 
potatoes. 

Now and then shoppers stumble onto 
an occasional pressure cooker, marked for 
order purposes, not to be sold. Large- 
scale shipments are still a merchant’s 
hope. One new cooker has an extra dress- 
up lid for the dinner table. It’s typical of 





Reynolds Metals Co. 


GOOD FOR A LIFETIME. New aluminum uten- 
sils have triple-thick bottoms, recessed cover 
knobs, finger-grip handles. 
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MRS. TRUMAN SPEAKS in White House broadcast for annual March of Dimes. With her before 
the microphone are (I. to r.): Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr., substituting for his mother; child movie 
star Elizabeth Taylor; actress Cornelia Otis Skinner. 


a coming trend in kitchenware: Range- 
to-table designs that keep food hot, cut 
down dishwashing. 

Better and Better. There are new 
metals and finishes, too. Light magnesium, 
already made into griddles, has a big 
kitchen future, manufacturers say. Stain- 
less steel utensils have been given copper- 
clad bottoms to speed heat distribution; 
some have an extra coat of stainproof 
chromium. Another twist is three-ply 
stainless: One layer of heat-conducting 
metal sandwiched between two layers of 
clean-easy steel. 


Salvage 


Thousands of illegitimate babies in 
Europe and Africa—many fathered by 
American G.I.s—have found a champion 
in Mary Rizzotto, Hingham, Mass. 

On arrival home, after serving over- 
seas with the Red Cross, she forked out 
$250 of her $700 savings, bought a charter 
to establish a “World Children’s Founda- 
tion.” 

The non-profit organization will seek 
funds to care for babies born out of wed- 
lock: At least 3,000 jn Algiers, 3,000 in 
Italy and a large but unestimated number 
in other European countries. 

Already several prominent U. S. 
Army officers and Frank Sinatra have 
promised help, the dark-eyed girl claimed. 


Bride-Shuttle 


All was astir this week at Southamp- 
ton, England, as the S.S. Argentina was 
readied to carry the first load of G.I. for- 
eign wives and babies to America. Forty 
miles away at Tidworth, assembly head- 
quarters for the Army’s bride-shipping 
program, the air was lively with lullabies 
and the cry of babies. 

But Army officers were still shaking 
the dust out of their eyes. Arrangements 
had been most unmilitary—squabbles 
over who should pay for the 60 diapers 


per baby per ocean crossing; awkward 
tussles with the mysteries of safety pins, 
nursing bottles, infants’ toilet seats. 

No Quarter Granted. Dazed but 
not defeated by the flood of family prob- 
lems, the Army doggedly prepared for the 
show to go on, set up two new camps in 
southern England, where passengers are 
assembled several days before sailing date. 
Until their arrival at a U. S. port, the 
Army foots the bill. Then husbands take 
over. 

Estimates of the number of brides 
and babies to be provided for ran from 
60,000 to 100,000. Job of getting them 
here is expected to take four months and 
a ferry of ships—8 to ro liners and several 
hospital boats—transformed into floating 
nurseries. 


New Floors for Old 


There’s a way to cover up worn, un- 
sightly spots on kitchen linoleum, give the 
whole surface a brand new face, and at 
the same time make future repairs easy. 

Paint, applied in irregular flagstone 
pattern, does the trick. First, mark flag- 
stone-shapes on floor, placing large ones in 
areas that receive most wear, so they can 
be retouched occasionally with least ef- 
fort. A three-tone effect is obtained by 
using standard gray paint, adding white to 
some for lighter “stones,” black for darker 
ones, 

Haphazard. For interesting effect, 
mark out different colored “stones” at ran- 
dom, not in a set pattern. But a good 
rule to follow is to use standard gray for 
areas that may have to be repainted. 

To add a final realistic touch, leave 
4 to 4-inch space between each flagstone, 
then when paint is dry, apply light gray 
enamel for cement effect, 


By Mail 


A line of home freezers is the latest 
jewel of the mail order business. One 
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SORETONE LINIMENT 


gives quick relief on contact! 


When muscles are miserable, reflex 
nerve action flashes the pain. Relieve it 
with the liniment especially made to 
soothe aches due to fatigue, exposure. 
Soretone Liniment has special rubi- 
facient ingredients that act like glowing 
warmth from a heating pad. Quickly 
increases surface blood at pain area. 
Nothing else is “just like Soretone.” 


Quick relief assured or price refunded, 
50¢. Hospital size $1.00. 

*Try Soretone for Athlete’s Foot. Kills 
all 5 types of common fungi— 
on contact! 






gentle Heat-Effect— 
The Safe, Proven Heating 
Pad Principle in a 
Ganty i, 
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BULBS 
“4 Notwoalike. Unique as 25¢ 
~7 house plants; effective 
in farden shade. weast early. Order 
~ NOW. 3 Bulbs 25c; 15 for $1, postpaid. 
¥ Bur pee’s Seedand BulbCatalog Free, 


tlee Burpee Co. 


~ Shean 496 Burpee Bidg., 
Philadelphia 32,Pa. °% ~ Clinton, lowa 


BR or prompt relief use world- 
known Cuticura. Fragrant 
mildly medicated. 60 years 
success. All druggists. Buy! 


CUTICURA® cNTMENT 


LAYS ‘=! nas 


(160 pp : Supplement to basic catalog; and 
hlsrens ‘s Lo — any or all three will be 
y carefully. Free subscription to 








L A 
catalog a 
sent on request. 
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ROW, PETERSON CO. 1906 Ridge’ 
Everbearing oo 


Transplanted Bushes, rede to bear this Summer. 
Write for FREE Catalog. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. P, Geneva, N. Y. 


GOLDEN ROSE OF CHINA 


‘and other beautiful roses. Write for 
FREE CATALOG 


STERN'S NURSERIES, Dept. P, GENEVA, N. Y. N.Y, 


New Colorful Chrysanthemum 


producing hundreds of flowers the firs, year. Write 
for FREE CATALOG. 


Stern's Nurseries, 
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“Ellsworth's coming over—and he says there's a 
wonderful picture at the Bijou that you and Pop 
ought fo see.” 


large house features four models, will start 
filling mail orders February 15, begin de- 
liveries to its retail stores about March 1. 

The freezers range in size from six to 
18 cubic ft., in price from $167 to $297 
(5% more at retail stores). All models 
open at top to make entire storage space 
easy to reach. Adjustable metal dividers 
separate various kinds of food. Tempera- 
ture is controlled automatically. 


Food 


Finnish Baking 


Born and raised in Finland, Mrs. 
Ida Kinnunen, now of Fairport Harbor, 
Ohio, has homey ideas about hospitality. 

In keeping with Finnish custom, she’s 
always ready for unexpected callers with 
coffee and home-baked bread or tarts. 


Bruce Coleman 
Kinnunen's oven. 





MASTERPIECES 


from Mrs. 


Nothing pleases her guests, both young 
and old, so much as: 
Finnish Coffee Bread: 1 pt. milk, 


1 Ib. butter, 4 tsp. salt, 6 or 7 cardamon 


seeds (shelled and ground fine), 1 yeast 
cake, 3 eggs, 1 c. sugar, flour. 
Scald milk; add sugar, salt, butter. 


Allow to cook to lukewarm, then add yeast 
dissolved in small amount lukewarm 
water. Add enough flour to make sponge. 
Knead and let rise in warm place about 2 
hrs. Add eggs (well beaten) and ground 
cardamon seeds. Add more flour until 
dough is fairly stiff. Re-knead and let rise 
again to nearly double size; turn onto 
floured board, then more kneading. 

Portion into lengths for braiding; 
braid together three equal lengths for 
each loaf, Place in buttered baking pans, 
let rise again to nearly double. Press 
down gently and let stand for few min- 
utes before putting in oven. Bake to an 
even brown, and just before removing 
from oven, paint each loaf with syrup 
made by boiling 1 tbsp. water and 2 
tbsp. sugar. Sprinkle with sugar, or cover 
with white icing containing chopped nuts 
and raisins, 

Finnish Tarts. Mrs. Kinnunen’s way 
with fruit tarts calls for: 1 c. butter 
(other shortening); 4 c. flour sifted with 
4 tsp. baking powder; 4 tsp. salt, 1 pt. 
whipping cream. 

Work butter, flour, baking powder 
and salt together as for pie crust. Fold 
in whipped cream. Chill 2 hrs. in refrig- 
erator. Roll and cut in 6-in. squares. 
Cut corners as for pin-wheels. Place fil- 
ling in center; fold pastry corners over 
filling and pinch together. 

Filling: Orange marmalade, fruit 
preserves, or ground nuts may be used for 
filling. Or try this one: Stew together 
4 lb. mashed prunes, 1 c. dried apples, 
I c. sugar, piece of stick cinnamon, 4 c. 
water. 


Pearl Harbored 


When a customer, celebrating his 
twenty-sixth wedding anniversary with a 
family dinner, ordered oysters on the half 
shell at an Oakland, Cal., restaurant, it 
was the proprietors who did the shouting. 

Co-owner Sam Franicevich haphaz- 
ardly selected a half dozen oysters from 
the tray, took them to’a counter. As the 
shells opened, his eyes popped. Nestled 
in one was a huge pearl—half the size 
of a man’s thumb. Its value: $3,000 to 
$4,000. 

The customer got a substitute oyster. 


Runaway? 


The Agriculture Department’s bid 
to increase butter prices raised OPA’s 
fighting spirit. 

Recommended by Secretary Ander- 
son to stimulate production, the price in- 
crease plan calls for a 6¢ rise by Feb. 1 
End of dairy subsidies, now proposed 
for May 1, might boost prices 12¢ more, 
a total of 18¢, the Secretary added—this 
on top of a 5¢ increase in effect since 
last November. 

OPA bristled, then countered with a 
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plea for return of price ceilings to butter- 
fat and cream (exempt since last Sept.), 
claimed this would bring into line profits 
on cream cheese, ice cream, table cream. 
Reason for low butter production, both 
sides agree, is diversion of butterfat to 
more profitable products, 

A compromise decision, somewhere 
between runaway rises and a firm clamp 
on present prices, was expected from Sta- 
bilization Director John C. Collett. 


Sweet Surprise 


Sugar isn’t missed in fruit dishes 
when honey does the sweetening. The 
proof is in this recipe for: 

Honey Fruit Compote: 4 c. honey; 
14 c, water; 4 c. raisins; 3 thin lemon 
slices; 6 apples. 

Simmer honey and water 5 minutes. 
Add raisins and lemon slices. Pare and 
core apples and cut into eighths; add to 
boiling mixture. 

Cook slowly until pieces are tender, 
but still whole. Then place apple pieces in 
dessert dishes. 

Continue cooking liquid until it is a 
thick sirup. Pour over apples. Chill. May 
be garnished with strawberries, cherries 
and lemon slices. 


Health 


Papa Slug Mama 


Washington’s prosecuting 
was upset—too many assault cases, most 
of them involving ex-G.I.s. He wasn’t 


lazy. He just didn’t think that many of 
the cases belonged in court. 

Plaintiffs were the wives. There were 
50% more cases than ever before—some 
for child-beating as well as wife-beating. 

Once in court, family squabbles breed 





attorney 


permanent hard feelings, thinks Prosecu- 
tor “Jack” Diamond. He called in news- 
papermen and psychiatrists. They agreed: 
The wife-beaters should be “talked out 
of it” some other way. 

Panic. To get cooperation from the 
overloaded, reluctant Veterans Adminis- 
tration, the science-press allies romped 
into print. City papers and news wires 
ran over with theories on causes of wife- 
beating. 

Veterans were compared to un-recon- 
verted, bloodthirsty K-gs. After years 
overseas, they were disappointed with 
home and helpmeet, it was said. They 
were suspicious about wives’ actions in 
their absence, jealous, given to strong 
drink and violence, the papers said. 

Wives of ex-G.I.s shivered in their 
wedgies. Women with husbands still over- 
seas felt even worse. 

Comfort. But the Army and Veter- 
ans Administration then insisted that wife- 
beaters are a very small minority among 
veterans. Many offenses just represented 
postwar whoopee gone astray, not insan- 
ity, officials said, 


Dark Horse 


To protect shot-down fliers awaiting 
rescue on life-rafts, the AAF asked the 
American Medical Association’s pharmacy 
council for an anti-sunburn unguent. 

Last week in the AMA Journal the 
doctors described their quest. The oint- 
ment had to be non-irritant, non-rinsable 
(in sea water) and non-freezing (bombers 
fly in high, cold air). 

To test salves, the doctors used an 
ultra-violet lamp able to scorch skin in 
eight seconds. 

Elimination: Of 14 ointments sub- 
mitted, two were commercial cosmetics. 
The cosmetics met early defeat, as did 
an old sunbathers’ stand-by, zinc oxide 
ointment. 

The winner was no new, high-toned 


Electro Physical 


PULSE ON PAPER. Newly invented portable Cardiotron records heart-action while you wait. 
Made by Electro Physical Lobs., N. Y., it replaces old, slow photographic process. 
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COLD QUARTZ ULTRAVIOLET 
RAY THERAPY LAMP 


6450 See 


Carrying Case & 
Goggles. Book 
of instructions. 
4. GENUINE QUARTZ TUBE 
95% uitraviolet ovtpyt—no heat 
2. 5-YEAR GUARANTEE ON 


QUARTZ TUBE 
Will not burn ovt, discolor or 
weaken in ultraviolet ray intensity 


BUILT-IN AUTOMATIC TIMER 
Controls duration of treatment 
FREELY FLEXIBLE 

Adjustable to treat any part of body 
COMPACT, PORTABLE 

Weighs less than 15 pounds 
BRUSHED CHROME FINISH 
Will nof stain or rust 


A.C. OR D.C. CURRENT 
Uses less thon 20 watts 


AT GOOD STORES EVERYWHERE 


Sun-Kraft Inc. 


215 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, I!., U.S.A 


a ing Agenci Lte« 


atu ze 
posi to yon for aly ton -avert ac 
you for only 10c-- ac- 
. eloped. Send dime today! 

aule’s Book Free--Tested, 
teed seeds; all best flowers and » 

‘or bumper crops. The RY Reliable House. 

32, Pa. 

Cl'nton, lowa 
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Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With More Comfort 


FASTEETH, a pleasant alkaline (non-acid) 
powder, holds false teeth more firmly. To eat 
and talk in more comfort, just sprinkle a little 
FASTEETH on your plates. No gummy, gooey, 
pasty taste or feeling. Checks ‘‘plate odor” 
(denture breath). Get FASTEETH at any 


drug store. 
BIG GARDEN 
UCKLEBERRIES 


From seed to berries same season 
..»Thousands of delicious, juicy 
berries... ONE INCH IN DIAMETER, 


Wondertul for pies and preserves. 
Send 10c today for 3 generous pkgs. 
Supply limited ... Catalog FREE. 


E. Andrews Frew. Sta. 52, Paradise, Pa. 
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How Sluggish Folks 
Get Happy Relief 


WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour | 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on | 
lazy “innards”, and help you feel bright and| 
chipper again. | 
DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna laxa- 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 
make it so easy to take. 

MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 
prescription#to make the medicine more palat- 
able and agreeable to take. So be sure your 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 

INSIST ON DR. CALDWELL’S favorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief | 
from constipation. Even finicky children love it. 


CAUTION: Use only as directed. 


DR. CALDWELL '$ 


SENNA LAXATIVE 
contameo " SVR P PEPSIN 


AMAZING DOUBLE DUTY 


SHOPPING BAG 


eee ZIPS OPEN! 


Like magic, this handy handsome 
shopping bag zips open instantly 
from regular size for carrying 
small articles to big, roomy size 
for big bundles. Unique Double- 
Duty Design astonishes everyone 
Makes shopping a pleasure. Saves 
money. Saves time. Ends drudgery 
Housewives wild about it! Light- 
ning seller! 

SAMPLES FOR AGENTS 
Sample offer sent immediately to 
all who send name at once. A penny postal 
will do. SEND NO MONEY—just your name. 
KRISTEE CO., 858 Kristee Bidg., Akron, Ohio 


FEEL PEPPY—RELIEVE THAT 


BACKACHE 


DUE TO FATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 


“ EN-AR-CO 


INSTANTLY ame rs ont bn wens 
OF HELPING SOOTHE T BACKACHE 
CAUTION: USE ONLY re DIRECTED 

















our invention. Delays 


Take mpt steps 
= k, “Protect, Finance 


ow FREE 
are dangerous. Geet ne 
and Sell Your Inveution, * and “Invention Record” form. 
Preliminary information . Reasonable fees. Con- 
scientious counsel. Easy payment plan. Learn how to 
protect and sell your invention. Write us today. 


McMORROW & BERMAN 


Registered Patent Attorneys 102-M Atlantic Bidg., Washington 4, D. C. Patent Attorneys 102-M Atlantic Bidg., Washington 4, D. C. 


tion or MONEY 


Srer dicta Caatte Bey 
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NEW Ladies’ DRESSES $1. T 


99¢- 


New cotton blouses 99¢-play shoes $1.39—handb 
other 


slips 99¢—panties Sb¢-hatidkerch lets $1.29 doz. 2 
clothing bargains for entire f: 


FREE CATALOGUE 


TOWN & COUNTRY MAIL ORDER CO. 
102 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y. 


HEARING AID 
WITHOUT BATTERY 
10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 
Automatic hearing device without BATTERY. No head- 
band. Worn on ear unnoticed. Featherlight. Used by thou- 
sands. Send today for free information and pans happy 
users in your nity. Makes an ideal Xmas gift. 


Earphone Go., 10 East Aird St. (Dept. 542), N. Y. 17, N.Y. 


Buy Bonds 
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It was a dark red mineral 


super-drug. 
grease, made by Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey, in regular use by veterinarians—for 
animals. 


One Pill, No Chill 


Without ado, the U. S. Board for the 
Co-ordination of Malarial Studies care- 
fully tested 14,000 anti-malaria drugs dur- 
ing the war. 

Last week they reported to the na- 
tion: The 7,618th test-chemical cured non- 
recurrent malaria, eased attacks of com- 
mon (vivax) malaria better than atabrine. 
They called it SN 7618. 

No Pause. Probably civilians will 
never use this, scientists said. Another 
synthetic, expected to cure vivax outright, 
already is on the way. 


Tell Be Bore... 


What causes the common cold? The 


medical profession blushingly admits it 
doesn’t know. 
Most doctors say it is a “filtrable 


virus”—then prescribe two dozen clean 
handkerchiefs. 

Dr. B. Seymour-Jones, 
nose and throat specialist, 
remedy to suggest, but he 
about the cause of colds. 

Leaves & Breezes. It’s protein— 
spores, released into the air by the leaves, 
grasses and other vegetation decaying at 
summer’s end, he thinks. 

Run-down humans are allergic to the 
spores. When they inhale them—presto, 
a cold. Naturally, he says, most colds 
occur from fall to mid-winter and again 
when the snow thaws in spring. Naturally, 
also, Eskimos have fewer colds than other 
peoples. 

You can “catch” a cold in the woods 
cut off from other humans for months, 
says Dr. Seymour-Jones. He thinks earth- 
worms may harbor and spread the protein 


British ear, 
has no new 
has a hunch 


spores. 





Acme 

KISS ME, KID, nothing makes me sick! For flu 

protection, Warner Bros. had stars Andrea 

King, Robert Alda rehearse in masks until ready 
for final takes. 








Religion 


ventral 
hu och of chr ist 


International 


FOR FREE. Forgiveness couldn't be stolen. 


Burglar Sermon 


“The most important news in the 
world” awaited a thief in Buffalo, N.Y. 

Thief. A burglar who forced a win- 
dow of the Central Church of Christ Dis- 
ciples, took an altar candlestick, several 
dollars from a collection box. 

News. According to Pastor Harry 
T. Birdwell the “news” is contained in 
the first Epistle of John: Jf we confess 
our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive 
us OUr SINS. 

Still unheeded, the church’s bulletin 
board urges the burglar to visit the pastor, 
hear the news, be forgiven, 


“Backward” America 


During the war many Britons hailed 
the Red Dean of Canterbury’s friendship 
with Russia because it strengthened alli- 
ance between the nations. Last week 
Canterbury’s Very Rev. Hewlett Johnson 
issued his opinion of another British ally 
—America. 

None could see any “alliance- 
strengthening” in his words about the 
country upon whom England is depending 
for vast amounts of reconstruction aid. 
Based on a recent trip here to address a 
Soviet-American friendship rally (PatH- 
FINDER, Nov. 28) his statement was: 
“America is 100 years behind the world 
in éverything except religion, and in re- 
ligion it is 150 years behind.” At the 
same time, his superior, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, accepted an Episcopal in- 
vitation to visit America in September. 


For Whom the Bell Tolls 


Through doors of small town and 
rural churches last year passed 14% more 
adults than through the richer doors of 
big-city houses of worship, Only 16% of 
U.S, grown-ups never opened the doors. 

Those were stand-out facts of the 
University of Denver’s National Opinion 
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Reseafth Center annual religion poll. 
Regular church-going, however, had fallen 
since the 1944 survey when 45% of 
Americans went at least once a week. 
Last year only 42% claimed that record. 

Who-'Where. Sectionally, the South 
reported 77% of its residents in the once- 
a-month category; North, 63%; West, 
4490; Midwest, 62%. 

Only 7% of Negroes said they never 
attended church services, whites reported 
17%. Denominationally, 69% of Cath- 
olics listed weekly attendance, Protestants 
36%, Jews 9%. 


Witnesses Win 


In Klamath Falls, Ore., 1,500 men, 
women and children were gathered in a 
convention hall. Across the street. an- 
other group of people began a flag- 
saluting ceremony, called upon those in- 
side the hall to join, The invitation was 
refused. Next, stones began crashing the 
hall’s windows, burning rags soaked in 
kerosene hurtled through the jagged holes. 
Cars parked outside were overturned, 
tires slashed, motors damaged. 

Belief. That was three years ago. 
Being attacked were members of Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses. They had refused to sa- 
lute the Stars and Stripes because their 
religious belief considers it an “image,” 
stresses the Biblical commandment 
against homage to images. 

In that case the state militia scat- 
tered the mob, upheld the sect’s right 
to public assembly. 

Support. This month the U.S. Su- 
preme Court upheld another often- 
attacked phase of the group’s activity: 
Distributton of literature explaining their 
ideas. (Although a census of Witnesses 
membership is never taken, its output 
of papers, pamphlets and books is re- 
corded at about 45 million copies in 28 
languages annually.) 

Cases before the court involved Wit- 
nesses arrested for handing out literature 
on a private housing project in Mobile, 
Ala., and on a federal project in Hondo, 
Tex. In both cases the court ruled 
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“neither Congress nor federal agencies 

. may abridge freedom of press and 
religion safeguarded by the First Amend- 
ment.” 


Protestant $ Pace 


For three straight years the 186,224 
Church of the Nazarene members have 
set the pace of giving for 24 major Prot- 
estant denominations reporting to the 
United Stewardship Council. Average per 
capita Nazarene contribution last year: 
$55.79. 

Nazarene total gifts ($10.3 millions) 
more than held their own as a major per- 
centage of the $510 millions given by the 
combined council membership of 30 mil- 
lion persons. Donations for direct congre- 
gational expenses among the churches 
were $407 millions, the remainder going 
for outside charitable work. 


Church Change 


In Scarsdale, N.Y., the simple in- 
terior of the colonial style Reformed 
Church got a face lifting. The single 
pastor’s platform gave way to an altar 
flanked by pulpit and lectern. 

At Elmira, in the same state, Pastor 
John Bellville reshaped once completely 
informal service at his Church of Christ 
(Disciples). Worship now follows a def- 
inite pattern, church seasons with their 
special services are recognized. 

Meaning. These were the examples 
of a gradual nationwide revival of many 
religious rituals and decorations thrown 
out by the Reformation four centuries 
ago. In the eyes of the Federal Council 
of Churches’ research department “it is 
one of the major movements in Protes- 
tantism today/’ Many churches were 
awaiting only a release of building ma- 


terials before bringing back the candle, 


cross and altar. 

Effect. Champions of the return to 
formalized church procedure hope it will 
make members more aware of Sunday as 
“a Holy Day, not a holiday,” increase 
concentration on worship. 





Religious News Service 


CAN DO. From their volunteer-operated cannery near Lancaster, Pa., Mennonite and Brethren 

in Christ congregations have shipped more than 60,000 Ibs. of cooked chicken to overseas church 

relief agencies. Here local women clean up after a day's work “In Christ's Name," af community 
supported charity plant. 
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Aclean toilet bowl has no odor.When 
you use SANI-FLusH you know the 
bowl is clean. Stains and invisible 
film that foster germ growth are re- 
moved by the chemical, disinfecting 
action of this wonderful cleaner. 
SaANI-FLusH saves disagreeable, 
messy scrubbing. Just sprinkle it in 
the toilet bowl—that’s all. It’s safe in 
septic tanks, effective in hard and 
soft water. Two handy sizes sold 
everywhere. The 
Hygienic Products 
Co., Canton 2, Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 


QUICK 
EASY 
SANITARY 


ILM 


No limit at present 


Size Price Made to exacting U. S. Government 
standards, this fine tested war surplus 

127 - 27¢ = Gim has just been released. Panchro- 

120 - 33¢ matic high speed. 8 exposures. Orders 

filled by return mail. Kindly order a 

620 - 33¢ =minimum of 4 rolls. Include 18¢ to 

116 ~- 38¢ ‘Over postage and handling. No 

C.O.D.’s please. Refund on request. We 

616 - 38¢ suggest you send us your order today. 

Howard West, 3 W. 42 St., New York 18,N. Y. Dept. F 19 


[ITCHING 







ROLL 








ts § checks itching fast. S5c_ trial bottle 
A __ Nd Brugeist today for D'D.D. Prescription. 
WATCHES Wanted 
— Broken or Usable — 


All kinds, even Ingersolis. Highest prices paid for jewelry, 
rings, spectacles, gold teeth, etc. Cash mailed promptly. 
Write for free shipping container. 


Lowe's, Dept. P, Holland Bidg.. St. Leuls 








When a Shoe is made 


—Ancient skills and modern technical 
genius join hands. To the knowledge of 
shoecraft passed down through the ages 


2. And a leather expert selects the skins. 
He knows what stocks are best for each 
type of shoe, for each separate part of it. 


5. Then decorative stitching goes in, 
seams are sewn, uppers bound off with 
French Braid, ready for the final assembly. 
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is added the precision made possible by 
delicate machinery, each piece created for 
the specific job required. Processes dif- 
fer, but in all of them, as in the cement 
process shown here at I. Miller & Sons 
factory, it’s the know-how that counts. 


3. Now the actual shoe making is begun. 
Skilled hands lay the pattern plates, cut 
around them with hair’s breadth accuracy, 


6. From there on, the shoe is made over 
a wooden form called a “last.” Graded by 
length and width to fit nearly every pos- 





1. Even before the pattern cutter starts 
a new style into production, a sample shoe 
is made up to be used as a model. From 
this he cuts his template (basic pattern). 


4. After uppers are cut, they’re marked 
for stitching, with each trip made by the 
sewing machine traced right on the leather, 


sible foot variation, lasts are the basis of 
modern shoecraft, the secret of custom- 
made fit, style at mass production prices. 
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7. So onto the last goes the upper, drawn 
skin-tight and tacked to the wood. An in- 
tricate machine, guided by a skilled opera- 
tor, does the work, The sole and heel are 
later affixed to upper by special cement. 


10. Now it looks like a shoe, but the 
job’s not quite done. The sole must be 
trimmed, every irregularity smoothed out. 


13. Then, with nail heads glistening, ev- 
ery seam and stitch inspected, they’re off 
their lasts, away to store counters... . 
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8. But, meanwhile, the sole is shaped. 
Molded by machine, the outsole is sure to 
fit the insole, follow the shoe contour. In 
this operation, as“in every other step 
along the way, nothing is left to chance, 


11. Some kinds of leather require a pro- 
tective finish. Lacquer, for instance, may 
have to be sprayed on with an airbrush, 


14. And onto your feet. A glimpse in 
the mirror tells you whether the style is 
right; fingers can feel fine leather, But 


9. After upper and heel are joined, the 
sole goes on. For greater strength and a 
seamless line from toe to heel base, the 
sole is turned, shaped to fit the back of 
the heel, then firmly cemented into place, 


12. Suedes, cther “flesh side” leathers, 
get a thorough “buffing to raise their nap 
and lustre, start them on their way spotless. 


Pathfinder Photos 
look to the seams for telltale flaws, be 
sure there’s no gap at heel joint. Then, off 
on dancing feet in shoes measured to fit. 
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Co-operation 


Evansville labor union, Chamber of 
Commerce work together to make 
Indiana city better place to live 


Battle flags fly all along the nation’s 
labor front. Notable exception: Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

In the Indiana industrial city of 
100,000, the Chamber of Commerce has 
commended the Central Labor Union, 
made up of all AFL locals, for its efforts 
to make Evansville bigger and better. 
Here’s why: 

John G. Soucie, CLU head, ran a 
large ad in the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce, inviting new industries to locate 
in Evansville. Under the caption, “We 
Treat You Right in Evansville, Ind.,” 
he developed this theme: 

“We ask a fair day’s pay but we 
give you a fair day’s work.” 

Exhilarating. Response was immedi- 
ate. Wilbur J. Brons, chief editorial 
writer of the Journal, said the CLU ad 
was “like a breath of fresh spring air.” 

Then CLU’s fan mail started pour- 
ing in—by the sackfuls. Most of it was 
from manufacturers commending an “en- 
lightened union attitude.” Some inquired 
about locating in Evansville. All are pros- 
pects, Soucie thinks. CLU will assist the 
chamber in convincing sales talks. 

It’s still too early for a box score 
of results, but two newcomers to Evans- 
ville are Kraft Foods, Inc., with a ware- 
house, and International Harvester Co., 
which will take over the Republic Avia- 
tion Corp.’s $7 million plant, employ 
3,500 making refrigerators and farm 
dairy, truck refrigeration equipment. 

Meantime, Soucie sums up CLU’s 
view: “We want jobs for Evansville 


ART FOR ART'S SAKE. Instructor lectures to pupils in 





workers and we think good faith in our 
dealings with management is the-way to 
get them.” 


Steel’s Center 


The giant steel industry came up 
with a surprise for one of the nation’s 
smallest towns. Figuring steel capacity, 
statisticians found that the geographic 
center of the nation’s steel industry had 
moved westward 66 miles during the war 
to the doorstep of Dola, Ohio (pop. 175). 
No steel center, Dola earns its living from 
agriculture. Nearest blast furnaces are at 
Mansfield, 60 miles east. 


Mountain Art Center 


Springville, Utah (pop. 6,234), 
started out with one painting, gift of a 
local artist, and built it into a 170- 
canvas collection worth $150,000, won 
fame as “the art center of the Rockies.” 

In 1903 Springville’s John Hafen 
presented one of his paintings, “The 
Mountain Stream,” to the Springville high 
school, solicited the aid of Utah artists 
in getting more. It was slow going, took 
four years to collect 16 paintings. Then 
a public showing warmed townspeople to 
the project and an annual prize of $150 
was established for the best painting. 
Pupils made and sold candy, popcorn balls 
to raise half of the prize money, the 
school board chipped in the rest. 

April in Springville. In 1921 art- 
minded Springville staged its first Spring 
salon. It put Springville on the art map. 
Now a regular April event, the salon has 
presertec 3,000 paintings by artists from 
all over the U.S. 

In 1937 the town erected an art 
gallery for its collection, which also in- 











cludes sculpture with Cyrus E. Dallin, 
another Springville native son, the chief 
contributor, Dallin’s statue, “The Pio- 
neer Mother,” for which his mother posed, 
stands in the city park to greet the 50,000 
visitors Springville expects in 1946. 


Possibilities Unlimited 


Nothing builds the morale of an am- 
putee veteran so much as the progress of 
another with the same handicap. Therein 
lies the success of Possibilities Unlimi‘ed 
a Cleveland, Ohio, organization fcr dis 
abled veterans and civilians. 

A business machine sales manzeger, 
George Kruger, who lost a leg in a mire 
accident, started the organization a year 
ago, hopes to have branches in other 
towns and cities before a second candle 
is lighted. 

Through Possibilities Unlimited, 6c 
amputees are acquiring skills, finding com- 
panionship and jobs. A one-armed vet- 
eran wants to learn to type. It’s easy at 
the club’s pleasant loungé headquarters in 
a downtown hotel, for there he will find 
one who already has made the grade. An- 
other aspires to be a golfer, and a one- 
armed ex-G.I. who shoots in the 70s is 
ready to teach him. So it goes—with pos- 
sibilities unlimited. 

Tryouts. The organization arranges 
private tryouts in industry for members. 
If they master a machine or a manual 
operation, they are put to work beside 
those without handicaps, full of confi- 
dence. 

Finances for Possibilities Unlimited 
come from civic groups, churches, indus- 
try, and a pat on the back for a job well 
done was received from the surgeon gen- 
eral of the Army and the Veterans Admin- 
istration. 


Floating Bargain 


It looked like the bargain of a life- 
time. A huge, $4 million power plant 
capable of supplying enough electricity 








@ room filled with paintings, sculpture at the Springville, Utah, Arr Gallery. 
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FOR SALE: One floating power plant, the Seapower; can supply electricity for a small city. 


for a small city had been declared surplus 
by the War Department and turned over 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corp. for 
disposal at a fraction of its cost. 

But when would-be buyers: investi- 
gated they found several drawbacks in the 
path of purchase and use: It was a float- 
ing power unit, housed in a 318-foot 
barge; it was located at Philadelphia, Pa., 
and the buyer would have to pay trans- 
portation or towing charges. 

For Emergency Use. The Seapower, 
as it was named, was one of four such 
units built early in the war for emergency 
use in case of sabotage or power failure 
in the highly industrialized Great Lakes 
states, or areas bordering the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers and the Gulf of Mexico. 

The four 30,000 kilowatt plants, built 
to move through the nation’s major inland 
waterways, are now in use in widely sep- 
arated parts of the world. One is at 
Antwerp, Belgium, one in Manila in the 
Philippines, another at Jacksonville, Fla. 

Despite accompanying handicaps, the 
Seapower was still a bargain for some 
eastern community which could have it 
towed to anchorage for a minimum charge. 


Hospital Maker 


After 17 years of practicing medicine 
in rural Oklahoma, Syrian-born, St. Louis- 
educated Dr. Michael Shadid hung out his 
shingle in Elk City (pop. 5,021), began to 
dream of a co-operative hospital. 

The year was 1929 when hospital and 
doctor’s bills were a luxury few could af- 
ford, but Dr. Shadjd called a mass meet- 
ing of farmers, got several hundred to 
pledge $50 each to start a hospital. 

Along came trouble — depression, 
drought, then opposition from local doc- 
tors which cost Dr. Shadid his member- 
ship in the American Medical Association, 
but not the support of the farmers. In 
1931 the doctor put up $10,000 and the 
Oklahoma Farmers Union underwrote 
$15,000 to build a 20-bed red brick hos- 
pital. Once opened, Dr. Shadid’s skill and 
devotion to his patients pulled it over the 
hump. 

Service Plus. By 1934 the association 
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had 600 paid members, won full support 
of the Farmers Union, Today the oldest 
rural co-operative hospital in the U. S. 
has 2,500 paid memberships, serves 10,000 
people. The hospital has grown to 100 
beds, has modern equipment, a skilled 
staff headed by Dr. Shadid’s son, Dr. 
Fred. The $50 membership fee plus an- 
nual dues of $12 to $25 entitles each fam- 
ily to hospital service, dental care, calls 
at home for $1 each plus 20¢ a mile out- 
side Elk City. Still looking ahead, the 
hospital plans to erect a clinic this year. 


Discord in Concord 


Concord, Mass., where minutemen 
fired the shot heard around the world in 
1775, exploded last week over the pros- 
pect that UNO might set up housekeeping 
there (see Nation). 

Pros and cons went at it hot and 
heavy with lettefs, petitions and angry 
words. 

Mrs. Ruth R. Wheeler, a World War 
II gold star mother, welcomed UNO. Since 
the town (pop. 7,972) was sure to grow, 
she preferred “the intellectual cream of 
the world” to the “unselected overflow 
from metropolitan Boston.” 

Not so world traveller Wallace B. 
Conant. Said he: 

“Our people do not aspire to black 
the commissar’s boots or to dance attend- 
ance on any so-called representatives of 
foreign powers, whose peoples are sure to 
be kept in the dark as to the deliberations. 
Nor do we want to, become the custodian 
of any atomic bombs.” 

Romance, Maybe. That was like 
Concord, snorted Attorney H. Robert By- 
grave. At the first hint of progress “down 
comes the dead hand—bang. Nothing new. 
No change under the sun in Concord. In 
such a delightful place for the living and 
dead to sleep, no novelty must be per- 
mitted to disturb their repose.” 

Strong for UNO, Bygrave said it 
might make Concord “an avenue for de- 
lightful romances, perhaps unions, which 
our daughters may properly contemplate.” 

But town historian Allen French said 
UNO would not merely change Concord, 


“jt would destroy it. Emerson and Thor- 
eau, Hawthorne and the Alcotts stood for 
the quiet life and Concord has stood for 
it ever since.” 

At week’s end hot words flew faster. 
Life was anything but quiet in Concord. 


Red Letter Day 


Fulton, Mo. (pop. 8,297), figures 
it’ll be the biggest town on the map come 
March 5 when President Truman and ex- 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill blow * 
in for a round of speeches and hand- 
shaking. 

Fulton’s civic leaders and officials of 
Westminster College, where Churchill will 
make his only major speech during his 
U. S. visit, are getting ready for the 
great day. 

Being in the news spotlight is not 
new for Fulton. Back in 1936 the quiet 
little town sprang into prominence when 
Helen Stephens, a hometown girl, made 
history by establishing herself as the out- 
standing woman athlete in the Olympic 
games at Berlin. 

Where to Eat? Miss Stephens’ feats, 
however, didn’t present the problems ac- 
companying a Truman-Churchill visit. 
Aside from trying to house the thousands 
expected to jam the city, the town will 
have to feed them and cafe facilities are 
already overtaxed. But a “council of war” 
says Fulton will be ready. 

Churchill will speak in the college 
gymnasium where Westminster president, 
Dr. Frank Lewis McCluer, hopes to seat 
3,500. He will address the Green Founda- 
tion which was established in 1937 by 
Mrs, John Findley Green, St. Louis, as a 
memorial to her husband, a Westminster 
graduate. Its purpose is to promote un- 
derstanding of international relations. 


Town Forest 


The future looked black to Troy, 
Me., residents back in 1939. The popula- 
tion had dropped from a peak of 1,500 in 





TEENABELLE.. . . . . . . by LALI 





“A secret? You can tell me all, Milly—there’s 
not a soul here!” 
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1880, to 582. ‘ihe once prosperous town- 
ship was dotted with abandoned, brush- 
infested farms, and ruthlessly timbered 
and burned-out woodlands. 

But a town forest started five years 
ago reversed this desolate picture, put 
Troy back on the map, brought prosperity 
and future security to once discouraged 
residents. 

The forest was the idea of Philip S. 
Parsons, Waldo County agent, and Town 
Selectman Seavey A. Piper. With a $400 
appropriation and help of skeptical citi- 
zens they set about reclaiming 1,000 acres 
which had reverted to the town from un- 
paid taxes, 

180,000 Seedlings. Although the 
180,000 pine, spruce, balsam and fir seed- 
lings planted so far won't begin yielding 
returns for another 15 years, an organized 
system of weeding out original standing 
timber has made the project a paying one 
from the start. 

The original $400 investment was re- 
paid with interest long ago. More than 
$7,000 has been paid in wages to town 
workmen, $2,800 has been salted away in 
war bonds as a starter for a consolidated 
school fund. 

Moreover, the town has collected 
taxes on the land at the rate of 35¢ an 
acre. Overall profit: 63¢ an acre. 


Warm Springs Shrine 


FDR’s “Little White House” at 
Warm Springs, Ga.. is to become a state- 
operated national shrine. 

Gov. Ellis Arnall got the support of 
Basil O’Connor, head of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, prom- 
ised Warm Springs wouldn’t become a 
town of “hot dog stands and souvenir 
shops.” 


Business 


Advice for Veterans 


One retailer out of three collapses 
his first year in business. Two out of 
three fail by the end of six years. Only 
one out of five survives as long as Io 
years, 

That’s the prospect facing more than 
500,000 veterans who plan to go into busi- 
ness for themselves. To advise veterans 
who plan to enter business, merchants 
over the country are rallying behind a 
retailer-veteran community program, 
sponsored by the American Retail Fed- 
eration. 

Biggest step is a meeting of inter- 
ested groups in a city or community. 
These include the Better Business Bureau, 
Board of Trade, Chamber of Commerce, 
bankers, trade groups and veterans’ or- 
ganizations. Out of this meeting comes 
a steering committee which in turn ap- 
points three representatives from each 
retail business and service trade in the 
community who serve as advisors and 
consultants to the veterans. 

Lasting Service. “Such a program,” 
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Press Association 


RECORD PRICE. Del Zento, 2-year-old Here- 

ford bull, sold for $51,000, highest ever paid for 

bull of any breed. Gus Delaney Jr. (r.), Ada, 

Okla., was the seller, G. Rodenz (I.) of Can- 
ada, the buyer. 


said Walter Morrow, federation president, 
“offers the merchant a chance for valu- 
able and long-lasting service to all con- 
cerned. If we can cut failures by one- 
third, we'll consider our job well done.” 


Diamond in the Rough 


Chauncey Peters, Richmond, Wis., 
trying to find a quick way to make dia- 
mond dies for war tools, discovered that 
by using a small electric arc he could 
cut diamonds faster than a knife would 
cut warm butter. 

Under the old system top diamond 
cutters took 100 hours or more to make a 
die. Peters says he did it in five. It also 
took years to make a skilled diamond 
cutter, but Peters, inexperienced in the 
art, said he was able to learn in a year. 

Soon, he claims, any competent elec- 
trical workman with an arc cutting ma- 
chine will be able to cut a diamond any 
way he wants it. 


Patents for Hire 
Radio Corporation of America (RCA) 


last week made it open season on the 
corporation’s thousands of patents cover- 
ing radio and television sets, electric 
phonographs, radio broadcasting transmit- 
ting apparatus, other inventions. 

This threw the gates open for big and 
small business alike. It meant many could 
enter new fields. RCA said licenses would 
be granted on a’royalty basis, announced 
a list of new patents and terms under 
which manufacturing rights (available 
upon request) would be granted. 








Also made available for license were 
other patents controlled by RCA which 
include a number of those held by Gen- 
eral Electric, Westinghouse and American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. 

RCA is the second major company 
since the war to release its fatents for 
licensing. First was International Har- 
vester which now offers licenses under 
more than 1,000 of its 1,243 patents. 


Auto Buyers’ Protection 


The National Association of Better 
Business Bureaus is promoting a program 
to cut abuses in auto financing, protect 
car buyers from exorbitant overcharges. 

Strictly voluntary, the association 
calls its program the “pledge protection 
plan.” Auto dealers would be required to 
break. down as separate items all carrying 
charges and insurance in contracts. Fin- 
ance companies would take no paper 
which did not disclose this breakdown. 

Kenneth Barnard, association chair- 
man, says the “pack” in carrying charges 
often raises a car’s cost 80% above what 
a cash sale would have been. “This pack 
is what we’re trying to bring out in the 
open,” he said. 


All Aboard ! 


Toy railroading is big business. 
Model railroad equipment manufacturers 
say they'll do an $8 million business dur- 
ing 1946, more than that when material 
and labor troubles clear up. 

William K. Walthers, Inc., Miéil- 
waukee, Wis., one of the larger manu- 
facturers of model railroad equipment 
expects to build upwards of 10,000 loco- 
motives this year. He started in the 
business in 1932 with $500, last year 
did a $200,000 business. First he made 
only electrical switches, then highballed 
into making locomotives, cars, .track, 
roundhouses, until now he builds more 


than 3.000 separate items. Biggest sellers 
are locomotives, 


cars and track. Cars 





HOBBYISTS line up cars at Model Railroad 


Club's main terminal. 
PATHFINDER 
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sell-from $2 to $10 each—locomotives, 
all precision-built, $50 to $100. 

50,000 Hobbyists. Walthers figures 
there are at least 50,000 model railroad 
hobbyists in the U.S. Youngsters, he says, 
go in chiefly for model airplanes, but old- 
sters take to railroading. Average hobby- 
ist, over a period of time, will spend 
several hundred dollars on his railroad, 
says Walthers. 

Biggest buyers, he declares, are mod- 
el railroad clubs and cooperatives, some 
with outfits costing up to $25,000. 


Parity Revision 

The parity formula, basis for the 
government’s farm-price tinkering, needs 
to be changed, says Agriculture Secretary 
Anderson. 

Anderson’s idea is to do away with 
the present 1910-14 base period, adopt 
another, say 1934-38, bring it into line 
with modern conditions. 

Parity has been changed before for a 
few commodities. Tobacco now has a 
1919-28 base; truck crops, 1934-38; 
fruits and vegetables, 1919-20. 

When adopted, parity meant that if 
a farmer took to market a bushel of 
wheat, sold it for $1, he should be able 
to buy as much in other goods to take 
home. The 1rg10-14 period was adopted 
because during that period the amount a 
farmer sold and the amount he bought 
apparently balanced most favorably. 

Farmer Ahead. That formula is 
now outmoded, says Anderson, explain- 
ing that what the farmer buys today has 
gone up 75% from the base period, while 
what he sells has gone up 100%. “If we 
change it now,” says Anderson, “it will 
take care of him when the curve goes 
down.” 

Anderson has the support of the big 
farme organizations but heavy opposition 
by the wheat and cotton growers who 
stand to*lose on the revision. Anderson’s 
way around this: Work out something 
special for cotton and wheat growers, 
something general for the rest. 


Edueation 


Year Around School 


A teacher’s responsibility for junior 
and senior high school pupils shouldn’t 
end with the close of school each day; 
they should know what the youngsters are 
doing all of the time, reasoned C. Ray 
Evans, school superintendent, Coalville, 
Utah (pop. 949): 

With this in mind, he began corre- 
lating school, church and community ac- 
tivities into one overall organized and 
supervised program of work, study and 
recreation, which curbed juvenile delin- 
quency in Coalville while it increased else- 
where in the state. 

Parents Too. This “round-the-clock” 
program isn’t confined to school-age boys 
and girls; it includes adults as well. And 
since teachers are employed on a 12- 
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IDEAS. Les Goates, sports writer, helps Evans 
with program suggestions. 


month basis, it operates throughout the 
year. 

In winter parents and children par- 
ticipate in organized sports, music, dra- 
matic and recreation programs. Summer 
brings classes in physical education, 
speech, food, textiles, farming, business. 

A card index records school and extra- 
curricular activities of individual students, 
and charts weekly work-play progress, 
while a district committee, working as a 
clearing house, arranges monthly social 
calendars that avoid conflicting school, 
church or community events, 


Ambitious Plans 


In a final message to the Virginia 
General Assembly (his term would expire 
Jan. 16), Gov. Colgate Darden recom- 
mended the most ambitious school con- 
struction program in state history. It 
would cost from $50 to $60 million. 

With consolidation as the nucleus, 
the eight-year building project would 
eliminate all but nine of Virginia’s 1,556 
one-room schools, all but 4o of its ae 
two-room structures. County and city ap- 
propriations, plus a $2 a head state tax, 
would pay off the debt in 12 years. 

To insure country residents full ben- 
efits from such school consolidation, an- 
other $15 million would have to be spent 
on highway improvements in rural areas, 
Gov. Darden declared. 


Red-faced Professors 


Promised academic immunity, stu- 
dents from five Michigan colleges pulled 
no punches in telling educators, gathered 
in Ann Arbor to study collegiate prob- 
lems, just what the average student thinks 
of college, college policies, tradition and 
professors in general. 

They had asked for it, but professors 


sat speechless when William J. Mullen- 


dore, University of Michigan; Frances 
Rawlins, Marygrove college: Roberta 
Timmer, Calvin college; Gloria Jean Mc- 
Vittie, Wayne university; and Milton Coe, 
Michigan state; cut loose : 
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KING COLLEGE 


Scholarship Offered 


Four-year full tuition scholarship open 
to young men or women. Total value 
$1,000.: Second honor student in con- 
test receives $400. Awarded on basis of 


Christian character, scholarship, leader- 
ship. Competitive examination in April: 
King College, dedicated to Christian ed- 
ucation, is under Presbyterian auspices. 
B.A. degree. Coeducational. For infor- 
mation and catalog, address 

R. T. L. Liston, President 

Box F, Bristol, Tennessee 








Free Book ? 


MOUNT BIRDS, ANEMRALS, FISH 


eee are 
INVENTORS 


obligation—how to protect 

your ey ane onita 

CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 

637-A Adams Building Washington, D. C. 


Try Making Cough 
Syrup at Home. 
Quick Relief 


Saves Big Dollars. No Cooking. 


No matter what you usually use for coughs due to 
colds, you'll be more than surprised when you make 
up this simple home mixture and give it a trial. 
You'll wonder why you never used it before. It cer- 
tainly does the work in a hurry. 

Make a syrup by stirring 2 cups of granulated sugar 
and one cup of water a few moments, until dissolved. 
No cooking is needed—it’s no trouble at all. Or you 
can use corn syrup or liquid honey, if desired. 

Get from your druggist 24 ounces of Pinex. Pour 
this into a pint bottle and fill up with your syrup 
This makes a full pint—a family supply—and gives 
you about four times as much for your money. It 
tastes fine, and never spoils. Children love it. 

And for quick action, you've never seen its superior. 
It loosens the phlegm, soothes the irritated mem- 
branes, eases the soreness, makes breathing easier 
and lets you sleep. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven ingredients, 
in concentrated form, a famous reliable soothing 
agent for throat and bronchial irritations. Money 
refunded if it doesn’t please you in every way. 


The Pinex Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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“Tt took me three years to discover 
college professors were human beings,” 
said Miss McVittie, a graduate student 
with some teaching background, as an 
opener. Coe charged university policies 
were shaped by an invisible hierarchy of 
persons with wealth and power, who “dis- 
like the truth and won’t let it be told.” 

Unanimous. Aside from minor dif- 
ferences of opinion, all five agreed that: 

Ivy-covered college buildings house 
more social, economic and religious in- 
tolerance than can be found anywhere 
outside; while higher learning is limited 
to the few whose parents are able to pay 
for it, colleges are geared to the mass 
production of individuals, who can on de- 
mand, “regurgitate” isolated bits of in- 
formation, unrelated to life’s realities. 

One Smile. Dr. Alexander G. Ruth- 
ven, University of Michigan president, 
was one of the few who could muster up 
a smile when the student critics had fin- 
ished. 


The Littlest Pickets 


Baltimore’s youngest picket line—a 
host of sturdy, snowsuit-clad youngsters 
—stalked solemnly back and forth in 
front of City Hall displaying printed 
placards demanding school bus service, 

The picket line highlighted a three- 
day parents’ strike during which indignant 
residents of O’Donnell Heights, a Fed- 
eral housing project, kept more than 400 
children home from Public School 228, 
protesting a lack of transportation. 

Difficult Path. The walking is tough 
any way you take it, aroused parents said. 
The shortest route leads through a swamp, 
over an unbridged creek, through a dump 
littered with dead animals, through a 
graveyard, and across a railroad track 
bordered by 15-foot high clay banks, It 
is twice as far by road with two unsuper- 
vised arterial highways to cross. 

Harassed city officials denied respon- 
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TWIN PICKETERS. Ruth and Robert Kane lead Baltimore youngsters in demands for schoo/ bus. 


sibility for conditions, pointing out the 
project and its problems were a Federal 
matter. Their suggestion for a coopera- 
tive bus service was voted down by par- 
ents, who claimed they couldn’t afford to 
pay 15¢ a day per pupil. Plans to hold 
classes temporarily in the project’s com- 
nunity center are now being pushed. 


Dead Pigeon 


“My alarm clock died,” explained 
Paula Carson, Indiana uniyersity fresh- 
man co-ed, when asked why she missed 
an 8 a.m. class. Since September two 
pigeons faithfully had aroused her each 
morning by cooing and scratching on her 
dormitory window ledge. Then one morn- 
ning Miss Carson awakened late to find 
one pigeon lying dead in the snow. The 
other had disappeared. 


Pathfinders 


Personality Pioneer 


“Do men seek your company again?” 
Margery Wilson asked in lectures, con- 
sultations, charm courses. 

“Can you talk an hour without men- 
tioning yourself?” “Do you know what 
not to wear?” 

Co-eds huddled over these irtriguing 
questions. So did movie stars, two queens 
(one Rumania’s Marie). Over sudsy 
dishes housewives pondered. 

Chinese Fan. From China came a 
plea for help in “charming” a flood-vic- 
tims’ hospital out of the governor. The 
course was sent free. The hospital was 
built! 

In an age when most “charm” is dis- 
tilled in a laboratory and smeared on the 
surface, Margery Wilson, “pioneer in per- 





sonality adjustment,” teaches women in- 
ner poise, 

“T don’t attempt to change a person- 
ality,” says the author of The Woman 
You Want to Be. “I try to bring it out.” 
Brown-eyed Margery practices what she 
preaches. Natural and unaffected, she 
wears straight dark hair in a Gibson-girl 
halo. Her stylishly simple clothes are set 
off by a bearing so regal a movie “queen” 
once begged her—then a starlet-—for les- 
sons. 

Personalities. Of her many child- 
hood homes Margery loves best the big 
brick one in Hopkinsville, Ky., where her 
father gave up the ministry for law. She 
learned the “why” and “whence” of per- 
sonality from his analyses of this person’s 
nervous laugh, that one’s tenseness. 

The Wolf. Collapse of the family 
fortune some 25 years ago tossed her into 
a career, She was 13 then, plain Sarah 
Strayer. Deciding “to make a fur coat of 
that wolf at the door,” she took stock of 
her assets—keen wit, some parlor tricks, 
“an inexcusable belief in myself.” Read- 
ing Marie Corelli’s Angel’s Wickedness to 
an enthusiastic church audience put the 
pig-tailed, beribboned girl on a Chautau- 
qua booking. Piled-up hair and a “built- 
ip” corset squeezed her into a stock com- 
pany at 14—then stardom on the silent 
screen under the name Margery Wilson— 
from President Wilson’s daughter, Mar- 
garet. 

“But I always wanted to change the 
world,” she recalls. So, while awaiting 
her baby Elizabeth (this year a deb who 
hopes to be a Conover model), she wrote 
the book Charm. The resulting flood of 
queries made her organize correspondence 
“charm courses.” She halted courses three 
years ago when, a widow, she married 
Vance Bushnell, vice president of Equit- 
able Life Insurance Co. 

Home Life. They live in a ,book- 
lined Park Avenue apartment. He’s inter- 
ested in architecture; she decorates 
friends’ homes “for the fun of it,” follows 
the theater. She spends hours with Eliza- 
beth at the piano, which she once pounded 
in movie houses before stock-company 
days. Margery still turns out an occa- 
sional book. How jo Live Beyond Your 
Means tells how to be happy though poor. 
“First thing you know she’ll be writing 
about our house,” her husband grumbles 
admiringly. 





LADY OF CHARM. Margery Wilson teaches it. 
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ADVENTURE. Garson, Gable and Blondell. 


What to See 


Adventure (Metro). Clark Gable 
comes back from the AAF in a virile pro- 
duction. Greer Garson and Joan Blondell 
help out. It’s the not-so-new story about 
the rough guy and the nice gal. 

The Bells of St. Mary's (RKO Ra- 
dio-Rainbow). Heart-gripping, amusing 
and entertaining—such is this brilliant 
new chapter in the life and works of be- 
loved Father O’Malley of Going My Way. 
Magnificent portrayals by Bing Crosby, 
Ingrid Bergman and Henry C. Travers. 

Saratoga Trunk (Warners). Adapted 
from Edna Ferber’s story of a girl deter- 
mined to get on in the world without re- 
gard to scruples, the picture captures the 
color and flavor of the ’7os. Ingrid Berg- 
man reveals a fine flair for humor, 

Scarlet Street (Universal - Diana). 
This psychological drama, in which a 
woman is murdered, her lover is put to 
death for a crime he never committed 
and a third principal pays off for the kill- 
ing, was rejected by New York censors. 
Edward G. Robinson, Joan Bennett and 
Dan Duryea give superb performances. 

Leave Her to Heaven (Twentieth 
Century-Fox). A not exactly literal. screen 
translation of Ben Ames Williams’ novel, 
in Technicolor, skillfully blends love and 
sex with hate. Gene Tierney is the dia- 
bolic Ellen Harland, Cornel Wilde the 
husband into whose life she brings trag- 
edy. Not for youngsters. 

Cornered (RKO Radio). Dick Pow- 
ell as a Canadian aviator hunts down the 
French collaborationist who executed his 
French wife. The action is lightning fast, 
the suspense terrific. 

Black Market Babies (Monogram). 
This is an exposé of the baby adoption 
racket with good performances by Kane 
Richmond, Ralph Morgan, Teala Loring. 

Woman Who Came Back (Repub- 
lic). Melodrama for those who dote on 
the weird and ominous. Nancy Kelly 
thinks she is bewitched, John Loder is the 
doctor-to-the-rescue. 
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l- Peter Pain 
SHOOTS YOU 


FULL OF 


HEAD COLD 
PAIN... 


RUBIN Ben-Gay QUICK 


@ Gently warming, soothing Ben-Gay acts fast to relieve cold 
symptoms. Ask your doctor about those famous pain-relieving 
agents, methyl salicylate and menthol. Ben-Gay actually con- 
tains up to 242 times more of these famous ingredients than 
five other widely offered rub-ins. Get genuine Ben-Gay! . 


BeEnN- a Ton ORIGINAL ANALGESIQUE BAUME 


MIN | RHEUMATISM THERE’S ALSO 
Also > forF 


MUSCLE PAIN © MILD BEN-GAY 
Due To | NEURALGIA [ FOR CHILDREN 


STAMMER? 


This new 1 28-page book, ~pammering. 
Its Cause and Correction,’ describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific correc- 
tion of stammering and stuttering—suc- 
cessful for 45 years. Free—no obliga 
Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. 3426 Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Opportunity of lifetime supplying DDT and 
other profitable products to farmers. No ex- 
perience or poo. required. Must have auto 


and good references. Permanent. Write or wire. 


McNESS COMPANY 


Dept. 722, Freeport, illinois 





GOLDEN MUSCAT GRAPES | DOUBLE FRENCH LILACS 


A wonderful grape. Clusters of immense gn. up to 2 Ibs. and other lovely shrubs, trees and 
Write tor FREE CATAIA ing vines. Write for FREE CATALOG. 
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Turkey Poults, Poultry Equipment, Electrical Appliances, 
lawn Mowers, hundreds of other “hard-to-get” items 


My biggest catalog in 30 years. You'll find 
every page crammed wit interesting in- 
formation and merchandise you've waited 
years to buy. A book for the whole family. 
A complete farm and home supply store in 
your armchair. Our big 30th Anniversary 
issue is the most unusual published by any 
hatchery, anywhere—Horace L. Campbell. 


GET CHICK FACTS AND PRICES 
Catalog describes our famous Vitamizing pro- 
cess. Details on our Baby = Replacement In- 
surance Policy and other profit’ features 
of the Big Boy Chick Raising e Pine, Sent FREE. 


ILLINOIS STATE HATCHERIES 
BOX Fl SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWING? 





EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


veo SHINOLA 


@ You don’t have to walk around looking 
like a movie star 24 hours a day—that’s not 
the point. But unshined shoes, like dirty 
fingernails, are a glaring grooming error. 
The point is, that Shinola Shoe Polishes are 
sO easy to apply, and so economical to buy, 
you really have no excuse for messy-looking 
shoes. 

A shine is the sign of a healthy shoe. 
Better KEEP "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA. 
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FRUIT TREES 
SEEDS, ROSES and SHRUBS 


KELLY FRUIT TREES, STRAWBERRIES, RASP- 
BERRIES, GRAPES, BLUEBERRIES, ROSES, 
SHRUBS ond GARDEN SEEDS are noted 
for vigor and livability. 
Send for NEW 1946 CATALOG listing 
oll the best varieties. It's FREE. We 
GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. Order 
early to avoid disappointment. 
Free Planting Guide with each 
order. Our 66th year. 
KELLY BROTHERS NURSERIES, INC. 
11 MAPLE STREET, DANSVILLE, WN. ¥. 
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Bully 


Speeches are like horns of a steer, 

And here is,what I mean— 

A point there, a point here, 

And lots of bull between. 
Ken Rollins 


“Why is it that, being a Southerner, 
you always vote the Republican ticket?” 

“Well, I never saw the word ‘Demo- 
crat’ in the Bible, but I’ve read about the 
‘Republicans and sinners,’ so I guess the 


”? 


sinners must be the Democrats! 


“Do you believe in capital punish- 
ment?” 
“Well, yes, if it’s not too severe.” 


“T wonder what people wear in heav- 
en,” mused Mrs, Smith. 

“I guess you'll want to wear the most 
expensive things,”’=said Mr. Smith, “just 
like you do here on earth!” 

“Well, dear, that shouldn’t worry 


you! You won't be there to pay for ’em!” 


Two ants were racing at a great 
speed across a cracker box. 

“Why are we running so fast?” asked 
the first ant. 

“Don’t you see—it says 
this dotted line,’ 


‘tear along 
” replied the second ant. 


“Well, I do say,” exclaimed the sweet 
old lady, after tasting her first cocktail, 
“it tastes exactly like the medicine my 
husband has beef taking for 40 years.” 


“T’ve been trying to see you all week,” 
said the patient over the phone, “When 
may I have an appointment?” 

“You must make a date with my 
secretary,” replied the dentist. 

“T did; we had a swell evening; but 
I’ve still got to see you.” 


“What you need is an electric bath.” 
“Oh no, Doc, I had a brother drown 
that way at Sing Sing.” 


“What kind of chickens do you like 
best, Rastus?” 

“Well, white ones is easiest to find; 
but black ones is easiest to hide after you 
gits ’em.” 


“Here’s a dime, my man. It must be 
tough to support yourself by begging. 
Are you married?” 

“You don’t think I’d be relying on 
total strangers for support if I had a 
wife, do you?” 


“T didn’t see you in church Sunday.” 
“T know you didn’t. I took up the 
collection.” 


“Why are you rubbing raw meat over 
that picture you just painted?” 

“Mrs. Vanderslice is coming to see it 
today. When she sees her pet poodle 
smell it and get excited over it, shell buy 
it on the spot.” 


“Can’t you find work?” asked the 
lady. 

“Yes,” replied the hobo, “but every- 
one wants a reference from my last em- 
ployer.” 

“Can’t you get one?” 

“No ma’am. You see he’s been.dead 
for 23 years.” 


“That woman gets more out of a 
mystery novel than anyone I know,” said 
the library clerk. 

“How come?” 

“Well, she Starts the story in the 
middle, so she not only wonders how it 
came out, but how it began!” 

“If you'll give me your phone num- 
ber, I’ll call you up some time,” said he. 

“It’s in the directory,” replied she. 

“That’s fine! What’s your name?” 

“That’s in the book too.” 


Brain Teaser No. 117 


Aman had $1,000 
and ten bags. How 
shall he distribute the 
money in the ten bags 
so that he can give 
out any amount in 
dollars from one to a thousand without 
having to take any money out of any 
of the bags? 

Solution to No. 116 

Let $100 equal the price of the goods. 
Then 38.8% would leave $61.20. Take 
20% of $100 which would leave $80. 
Then 10% of $80 which would leave $72. 
Then take the difference of $72 and $61.20 
and divide that by $72 which would give 
15%. 








"Daddy's busy now. You two run 


along and play by yourselves.” 
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The morning that Mrs. Jay Bowdil 
walked into Ed Tolliver’s store and 
bought a set of tumblers embossed with 
game birds, Ed knew he’d sell every set 
in stock. Mrs. Bowdil not only has good 
taste but is also a leader in Stockville. 
Her friends and acquaintances respect 
her judgment. Consequently her prefer- 
ences bear influence throughout the 
community. 

In a similar way, PATHFINDER sets the 
pace in reading matter for the wide-awake 
citizenry of our smaller cities and towns. 
A family news weekly, PATHFINDER is 
read immediately and thoroughly by the 
alert people of Main Street... the people 
who make the decisions and are the 
leaders in towns under 25,000 population. 


PATHFINDER popularity is growing— 


one million circulation guaranteed by 
December 1, 1946. 


"I'll take the ones with the birds 


Pathfinder 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
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Now FOR THE FIRST TIME— 
you can enjoy records in your home 
with the same quality, fidelity and clar- 


ity of tone demanded by broadcasting 
stations! 


not only brings them out, but at the 
same time miraculously erases all an- 























noying surface noise, rattle and hum! 
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which changes records smoothly and 
methods of quietly in 3% seconds. There are no 
record reproduction that broadcasting 
studios all over America are using it. 
It is not only a new tone arm, but em- 
ploys an entirely new principle of musi- 
cal reproduction. The Cobra reproduces 
tones on a Radionic Wave—there are no 
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“gadgets” or complicated regulators to 
fuss with—and this changer plays 10 


and 12 inch records intermixed, auto- 
matically! 
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See these revolutionary new Zenith 
features at your nearest radio dealer’s 
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today. Ask to hear a record played on 
¢ Smoothly, gently chang) needles to change! any phonograph in the store—then listen 
31/2 seconds. > inch records mixed, You have a new thrill awaiting you to the difference when the same record 
* Plays 10 — : whas yuu slay your own tecerds with is played on a new Zenith radio-phono- 
automatically - the Cobra tone arm. You'll hear golden graph with the Cobra tone arm. 
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tones and overtones which you never 
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“KNOW-HOW” AND LEADERSHIP 
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